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PREFACE. 


THIS  little  volume  has  been  put  together  from 
the  attempts  of  a  very  few  years.  A  great  part 
of  it  has  been  composed  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  much  has  been  cut  out  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  revise  or  complete. 

Without  attempting  excuse  for  the  faults  that 
must  be  found,  the  author  presents  these  poems 
with  a  cherished  hope  that  there  will  be  those, 
however  few,  who  will  find  here  something  true, 
something  beautiful,  something  worthy  of  that 
high  and  unceasing  purpose  for  which  they  were 
written. 

The  Mnemosyne  that  appears  among  the  six 
sonnets  composing  the  Temple  of  Friendship  is 
set  there  as  revised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Hay  man,  of 
Rugby  House,  Beckenham,  who  showed  very  kind 
interest  in  the  proof.  As  originally  written,  it 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  I  have  also 


vi  Preface. 

to  assign   to  him  the  last  two  lines  in  the  fifth 
stanza  of  'A  song  of  a  song.' 

The  poem  '  Evening  and  Night '  is  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine, the  two  poems  '  Ultima  divisas '  and  '  Two 
Alone '  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Leather- 
head  School  Magazine. 

NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 
November,  1903 
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To  my  Friend 
ION    G.    FINDLAY. 


Music  and  poetry  in  birth  are  twin; 

And  I,  well  knowing  how  thou  lov'st  the  first, 

Am  fain  to  set,  by  music's  sister  nursed, 

My  humble  music  to  the  songs  within. 

Nor  have  I  failed,  though  little  praise  I  win, 

Shall  I  but  touch  in  all  thy  heart  one  chord 

Which  rings,  as  some  lost  harmony  restored, 

To  make  sweet  music  of  the  soul  begin. 

Nor  lay  I  here  presumingly  a  claim 

To  be  a  poet  for  my  labour  spent; 

Yet,  could  I  live  again,  would  not  repent 

The  inward  choice,  though  still  denied  the  name. 

Enough  that  we,  who  care  not  for  the  fame, 

Be  each  the  other's  poet,  and  content. 

New  College, 

Oxford.  Oct.,  1903 


THE 
TEMPLE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  MAN. 

O  WHEN  I  sent  the  summer's  last  red  rose 

To  bear  good  speed  to  thee,  and  dear  regret 
That  thou  shouldst  spur  afield  to  front  our  foes, 

With  joy  thy  courage  was  so  firmly  set — 
Had  I  a  thought  to  see  thee  honoured  pass 

Into  the  tomb,  to  hear  the  volleyed  roar, 
And  know  the  bannered  body  in  the  grass 

Was  once  my  friend,  and  now  is  mine  no  more 
At  least  on  earth,  where  I  am  bid  to  stay, 

And  grapple  with  the  inevitable  truth; 
And  will  not  from  my  duty  post  away, 

Nor  give  thee  manly  my  unmanly  ruth  ? 
O,  not  a  thought:   for  to  my  loving  eye 
Thou  wast  too  glorious,  too  bright,  to  die. 


(3) 


'THE  TRAPPINGS  AND  THE  SUITS  OF  WOE.' 

I  NEED  no  black  to  prick  the  memory 

That  could  not  falter  since  I  met  thee  first; 
Thou  crav'st  no  tombstone  as  a  debt  from  me, 

Whose  debts  by  that  could  never  be  reversed : 
No  bubble  ceremony  thee  can  please, 

Who  all  thy  life  did'st  ceremony  shun — 
No  vaunt  of  funeral,  no  common  fees, 

Can  pleasure  thee  whose  even  glass  is  run. 
No  wreath,  no  lettered  narrative  of  woe, 

Save  only  perhaps  to  tell  them  '  He  is  dead ' ! 
No  circumstance,  no  dark  memorial  show 

To  draw  him  following,  who  alway  led. 
Give  to  the  body,  for  the  body  grows, 
But  never  think  the  soul  hath  aught  with  those. 
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'THE  MANY-HEADED  MULTITUDE.' 

ART  thou  more  blest  for  worldly  much  ado  ? 

Shall  we  less  kind  to  general  notice  seem  ? 
Then,  if  that  touch  me,  I'll  for  pardon  sue 

To  him  whose  haviour  I  thus  disesteem: 
Who  made  his  friends  against  acquaintance  voice, 

And  found  their  faults,  but  not  by  tongue  malign ; 
Nay,  in  such  contradiction  did  rejoice, 

To  say  'Ye  scorn  him,  then  I'll  bind  him  mine. 
For  having  found  him  in  all  matters  true, 

Save  that  I  feared  he  was  too  popular, 
Your  condemnation  now  condemneth  you, 

And  lights  the  zenith  brilliance  of  his  star: 
And  this  shall  to  our  arms  but  blazon  give, 
Lest  we  as  dull  and  carpet  knights  should  live.' 


(5) 


MNEMOSYNE. 

STILL  when  at  morn  his  pilgrim  words  return, 

Which  lit  the  wings  of  love  with  golden  foil, 
Some  way  more  clearly  know  I  to  discern 

Those  beauties  which  no  earth  can  ever  soil. 
The  Ice-King's  frosted  fingers  on  the  pane 

Weave  not  so  silver-bright  a  tracery 
As  those  bright  words  which  like  a  silver  rain 

Trace  him  in  crystals  on  my  memory. 
Living,  while  I  shall  live,  and  then  comes  death, 

And  takes  my  picture  from  me  ? — Nay,  I  know 
That  it  shall  blend  with  that  undying  breath 

Which  lives  beyond  small  world  and  little  woe : 
Such  words,  once  said,  a  deathless  sweet  content, 

Such  thoughts,  once  mused,  a  force  that  ne'er  is 
spent. 


(6) 


THE  HEART  KNOWETH. 

PERFECT  he  was  not,  nor  would  I  contend 

That  others  have  not  passed  his  virtue's  line 
With  ample  margin:  but,  as  friend  with  friend, 

I  have  not  found  his  equal,  nor  he  mine. 
So  said  himself  one  evening  in  sweet  June, 

When  up  the  pleasant  lane  alone  we  walked, 
Drinking  the  stillness  in,  and  a  thin  moon 

Eyed  us  askance,  yet  loving,  as  we  talked 
Of  things  that  neither  ever  told  his  soul 

Till  he  had  told  his  friend,  nor  thought  the  half 
Alone;  together,  could  not  shrink  the  whole, 

Nor  fear  the  selfish  mockery  of  a  laugh. 
That  was  our  nature's  link.     I  ask  no  more. 
O  Death,  Death,  Death,  why  is  he  gone  before? 


(7) 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

AND  if  Death  ask  me  'Art  thou  still  untaught?' 

With  drying  lips  I'll  answer,  '  Even  so. 
Take  thou  my  books,  my  pen,  my  treasured  thought, 

My  robes,  my  gold,  my  things  of  outward  show. 
Strip  and  have  done  with  this  o'erplastering  clay, 

But  near  my  soul  no  lanky  finger  draw — 
Else  with  thy  royal  self  I'll  havoc  play, 

And  Love-in-Death  thrice  throw  thee  on  the  floor. 
Unhandle  me,  thou  masked,  cold  deceit; 

Tis  thy  appearance,  not  thy  stuff,  that  kills. 

i 
Thou  wast  no  terror  to  my  friend:   unmeet 

That  I,  his  friend,  should  dread  thy  passing  chills.' 
Nor  had  I  fear  for  him  when  he  was  gone, 
Nor  shall  I  fear  when  I  am  called  anon. 


(8) 


A  LINUS-SONG. 

Ai !  Ai !  lenu ;  Ai !  Ai  1  lenu  ; 

Carry  the  lovely  Linus  through 
Meadow  and  grove  and  hollow  plain, 
In  dew  and  star,  in  moon  and  rain : 

Ai!  lenu;  Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
The  Muses  weep :  the  lad  we  knew, 
Through  meadow  and  grove  and  hollow  plain 
We  seek  in  vain,  we  seek  in  vain. 

Raise  his  bier  and  lay  him  back, 
Beauteous  white  on  loveless  black; 

Tender  arms,  and  flashing  eye, 

Limbs  we  could  not  think  would  die: 

Raise  his  bier,  and  bear  him  slow, 

Sing  his  death-song  as  we  go. 

(9) 


Girdled  Argos,  bring  him  heather 
From  your  peaks,  and  cry  together, 

Ai!  lenu;   Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
Bear  the  lovely  Linus  through. 

Naked  Sparta,  bring  him  spears, 
Strength  and  Beauty  pass  in  tears ; 

Ai!  lenu;   Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
Bear  the  hushed  young  warbler  through. 

Limpid  Athens,  breathe  your  air 
Dewy-honeyed,  on  our  fair: 
Ai!  lenu;   Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
Bear  the  lad  untimely  through. 

Bring,  Arcadia,  bring  your  sheaves ; 
Beauty  passes  with  the  leaves : 

Ai!  lenu;  Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
Bear  the  tired  reaper  through. 

(10) 


Hollow  Elis,  o'er  him  lay 
Parsley-wreath  and  olive  grey ; 

Ai!  lenu;   Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 
Bear  the  noiseless  victor  through. 

Gnarled  Achaia,  veil  thy  face ; 
The  saddest  dead  of  all  thy  race, 

Ai !  lenu ;   Ai !  Ai !  lenu ; 
Passes  through  thee,  passes  through. 

Yesterday  we  saw  him  leap 

Hill  and  rill  and  valley  through; 

And  to-day  we  see  him  sleep, 
Ai!  lenu;  Ai!  Ai!  lenu. 

Phoebus  hath  a  jealous  eye ; 

Mourners  all,  we  mark  it  true. 
Linus  bloomed,  and  bloomed  to  die; 

Ai !  lenu ;  Ai !  Ai !  lenu. 


Pure  as  Dirce's  coldest  fountain, 
Flaxen-tressed  Linus  grew: 

Early  morn  was  on  the  mountain, 
Ai!  lenu;  Ai!  Ai!  lenu; 

When  the  roses  left  his  breasts, 
Ai !  lenu  ;  Ai !  Ai !  lenu — : 

As  the  fledglings  leave  their  nests, 
So  the  crimson  roses  flew. 

Raise  his  bier,  and  lay  him  back, 
Beauteous  white  on  loveless  black: 
Raise  his  bier,  and  bear  him  slow, 
Sing  his  death-song  as  we  go. 

Freshest  hay,  and  golden  corn, 
Lies  your  love  unlovely  shorn, 

Lay  your  burdens  on  his  bier; 

Weep  upon  your  Linus  dear. 
(12) 


Hyacinth  and  azure  bell 

Toll  your  Linus'  passing-knell; 

Waft  your  dirge  upon  his  bier ; 

Linus'  pilgrimage  is  here. 

Bright  cicala,  chirp  no  more 
All  around  the  threshing-floor. 
Linus  passed,  and  bade  us  say, 
'Linus  harvests  not  to-day.' 

Waft  him,  Muses,  waft  his  song 
In  the  trees  the  road  along; 

Lovely  singer! — who  can  tell? 

Rest  thee,  Linus,  fare  thee  well. 

Place  his  bier  and  leave  him  lying, 
Earth  about  him,  weeping,  dying; 

Strew  his  bier  and  lay  him  low; 

Sing  his  deathsong  as  we  go. 

(13) 


THE   FOUNTAIN   HEAD. 

As  I  read  o'er  again  the  parable 

Of  that  fierce  house  where  sin  and  horror  slept, 

The  giant  singer  of  Eleusis  wept 

His  very  soul  into  my  soul,  and  full 

Of  love  and  yearning  for  so  beautiful 

A  truth,  I  turned  to  Weimar's  iron  bard, 

Who  sang  a  woe  indeed,  but  a  woe  marred 

By  higher  weal,  and  a  love  dutiful. 

Then  cried,  '  O  bring  me  to  the  fountain-head, 
That  I  may  weep  and  dread  and  love  as  ne'er 
But  poet  can.'    Yet  none  gave  answer  there. 
Only  methought  as  the  slow  sun  sank  red 
Upon  the  sea,  and  the  wind  soughed  to  bed, 
Apollo  passed  me  with  his  gleaming  hair. 


(14) 


THE  BLIND   BARDS. 

NAY,  nay,  fair  isles,  your  poet  was  a  man 

Of  more  than  man's  endowment,  half  divine ; 
Who  soared  above  the  infirmities  that  ban 

This  human  earth ;   did  with  a  careful  sign 
Close  up  and  seal  each  rapid  thought  that  ran 

To  pass  his  thunder-swollen  torrent's  goal, 
Yet  leave  its  waters  capable  to  roll 

As  mighty  now  as  when  they  first  began. 
We  have  a  poet  blind,  a  lord  of  song, 

Who  sang  divine,  majstic  as  the  sea ; 
But  Homer  sang  divine,  and  merrily, 

Drew  his  whole  world,  and  never  drew  it  wrong, 
Tis  most  pathetic,  but  'tis  more  unkind  ; 

He  was  not  Homer,  or  he  was  not  blind. 


THE  YEARNING. 

How  delicate  and  pale  this  summer's  day 
The  clematis  hangs,  clinging  over  stone 
And  arch  and  wall  top,  seeming  to  atone 
For  all  those  Gothic  beauties  drawn  away 
Within  the  darkness  that  its  boughs  o'erlay, 
By  subtle  links  of  loving  white  and  green, 
Twining  and  clasping  the  grand  stones  between, 
A  finished  picture  in  the  sunlight  ray. 

And  I,  beholding,  call  the  great  past  o'er 
And  tell  the  Gothic  columns  in  my  mind, 
Soldier,  philosopher,  and  bard,  and  find 
A  voiceless  yearning  in  my  inmost  core 
Round  each  great  corner-stone  that  I  adore, 
The  tendrils  of  a  clinging  song  to  bind. 


(16) 


'O  ANIMA  CORTESE.' 

O  DANTE,  Dante,  had  thy  soul  but  wings, 
E'en  for  an  hour,  to  hover  o'er  this  earth, 
Breathe  and  awaken  these  dead  bones  to  birth, 
Tune  these  unmusical,  unfingered  strings 
That  dull  men  trample,  and  the  critic  flings 
Idly  to  moulder.    O,  however  far, 
Could'st  thou  but  reach  this  pole  without  a  star, 
And  glow  upon  our  gusty  flickerings: 

O  then,  it  might  be  that  in  England  still 
The  poet  would  have  voice :   England,  the  nurse 
Of  such  strong-souled,  imperious,  lords  of  verse, 
That  half  their  beauties  would  avail  to  fill 
Two  worlds ;  and  yet  we  care  not  if  we  kill 
The  music-voices  that  our  life  rehearse. 


('7) 


TO  W.  A.  B. 

A  sonnet  is  a  lovely  brevity 
That  sweetens  half  a  century  of  years : 
It  is  a  rosebud,  'tis  a  maiden's  tears, 
'Tis  a  swift  sunshine,  nay,  it  is  the  three 
Blended  in  beauty.    And  I  would  for  thee 
I  here  could  set  all  beautiful,  all  sweet, 
That  nought  might  be  superfluous  or  unmeet 
For  thy  fine  sense,  that  every  discord  hears. 

In  part,  it  may  be !     But  how  far  below 

The  deep  soul-yearning  that  within  I  feel 

For  that  'long  study  and  tremendous  zeal' 

Which  were  loved  Dante's  breath.    Forgive  the  show 

So  dimly  lighted  with  this  taper-glow 

For  the  great  scenes  that  only  years  reveal. 


(18) 


'A  VOICE  THAT  IS  STILL.' 

O  LAND  of  poets,  give  us  back  our  ears 
That  we  may  hear  the  sobbing  of  that  lyre 
O'er  which  the  poet's  fingers  swept  with  fire 
In  the  long  royal  years,  the  lost  lost  years 
We  still  remember;  let  our  memory's  tears 
Bedew  his  reddened  rose.     Behold,  he  came, 
A  man  high-browed  from  Beauty,  with  her  name 
Writ  in  his  forehead — and  he  had  no  peers. 

Deep-hearted  Tennyson !    Thy  lovely  sail 
Filled  with  the  wind,  and  gleaming,  at  the  neap, 
Passed  from  our  shallows  to  thy  'boundless  deep.' 
But  Beauty,  drawing  on  her  spirit-veil 
Nigh  lost  herself  and  fled,  all  passion-pale : 
Yet — in  the  wilderness — some  hear  her  weep. 


(19) 


'I,   LIBELLE.' 

'Go,  little  book.'    Between  those  words  and  these 
Lie  many  a  hundred  years,  of  rapid  change, 
Of  strivings  in  the  soul,  of  distant  range 
After  some  certain  faith  that  still  shall  please, 
After  some  certain  creed  that  shall  give  ease. 
'Go  little  book.'    No  new  belief,  as  yet, 
But  brings  the  seekers,  at  the  last,  regret, 
And  cold  dividings,  and  unquiet  seas. 
Only  they  rest  who  have  an  inward  book, 
That  creed  and  fashion  cannot  reach  to  mar. 
Only  they  joy,  who  know  one  placid  star 
Whereon  in  storm  and  trouble  they  may  look. 
Go  to  man's  heart  and  win  thy  quiet  nook: 
Be  thou  sincere,  and  Beauty  is  not  far. 


(20) 


A  SONG  OF  A  SONG. 

O  THE  trees  die  down  in  the  autumn, 
And  the  leaves  are  off  the  spray  ; 

But  I  have  a  flower  that  will  not  pass, 
When  the  bloom  has  passed  away. 

O  the  ivied  wall  may  moulder 

And  the  ivy-fingers  green 
Unclasp;  but  I  have  a  tendril 

That  clasps,  and  is  unseen. 

All  the  winter  world  is  dark, 
And  the  frost  is  over  the  knoll : 

But  it  cannot  freeze  my  sunny  flower, 
It  cannot  touch  my  soul. 

O  I  have  a  song  within  me, 
And  it  longs  to  sing  of  the  years: 

And  it  rises  high  in  the  sunshine, 
But  it  falls  again  in  tears. 

(21) 


It  cannot  go  from  peak  to  peak, 
For  the  valleys  are  in  between: 

So  it  needs  must  find  and  follow 
Where  other  steps  have  been. 

And  then  it  would  climb  the  mountain, 
And  sing  of  the  world  it  has  seen : 

But  oh!  'tis  a  sad  and  humbling  thing 
To  find  where  others  have  been  ! 

'Tis  a  murmur  of  lovely  voices, 
'Tis  a  meeting  of  lovely  ways, 

'Tis  a  soul-enthralling  anthem 
From  the  hills  on  summer  days : 

'Tis  a  song  of  a  song  I'd  sing  thee, 
'Tis  a  tear  for  a  tear  I'd  weep ; 

Tis  a  joy  wherein  I  must  rejoice, 
And  then  I'll  fall  asleep. 


(22) 


THE  COUNTRY-GIRL'S  BOUQUET. 

O  COME  with  me  along  the  lake, 
This  lovely-scented  summer  day, 

And  pluck  a  few  wild  flowers  to  make 
A  fragrant,  beautiful,  bouquet. 

Those  lady-ferns  behind  I'll  spread, 
And  fox-gloves  sleek  with  ivy  buckle, 

And  bid  the  iris  climb  and  wed 
My  ladders  of  sweet  honeysuckle. 

I'll  put  a  pink  pale  dog-rose  there, 
To  paint  a  country  maiden's  blushes; 

I'll  poach  a  sprig  of  maiden-hair, 
And  hide  the  thorns  in  long  green  rushes. 
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Then  round  the  sides,  with  fingers  sly, 
I'll  trail  a  few  late  summer  gillies: 

And  as  the  coots  go  dancing  by 
Over  and  under  the  water-lilies, 

I'll  beg  those  bowls  of  ivory  white, 
And  interlace  their  blonder  sisters, 

And  hold  my  bouquet  to  the  light 
And  kiss  the  dew  that  on  it  glisters. 

Couch  all  in  moss  and  azure  bell, 

And  find  their  match  at  Covent-garden ; 

When  country  comes  to  town  to  sell, 
The  town  shall  beg  the  country's  pardon. 
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THE  STAR  OF  LOVE. 

JUST  so  much  light  in  heaven  that  one  may  see 

Four  taper  spires  of  stone, 
And  that  dislimned,  majestic,  wealth  of  tree, 
Tall,  dense,  and  lone ; 
And  I  to  thee 

My  heart's  sweet  moan, 
Dearest  of  all  things  dear,  outpour, 
And  love  thee  absent  but  the  more. 

Just  so  much  silence  in  the  night  to  hear 

The  night's  low  songs  of  rest; 
Just  so  much  love  that  cannot  prove  it's  peer 
Within  my  breast; 
Just  so  much  fear, 

That  time  may  wrest 
From  me  agaze  on  yon  warm  eye, 
It's  dearest  emblem — and  I  sigh. 
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Lady,  I  yearn  on  thee,  sweet  far-away, 

Who  lean'st  from  some  blest  sill, 
To  watch  yon  star  of  love,  and  watching  say, 
As  o'er  the  hill 
It's  stealing  ray 

Wins  softly  still, 

'Shine  on,  fair  star,  and  lull  his  fears, 
Else  thou  must  glisten  on  my  tears.' 
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THE  GRAVE-DIGGER. 

ALL  day  long  I  am  in  men's  graves. 
I  dig  for  fools  and  I  dig  for  knaves. 
Hour  by  hour  tolls  slowly  by, 
And  men  go  under:  yet  go  not  I. 

Mattock  and  spade  and  bottle  of  ale 
To  make  me  whistle  and  keep  me  hale ; 
And  let  the  hearsemen  come  and  go, 
I'll  do  the  best  at  that  I  know. 

Mattock  and  spade  I  swing  aloft, 
With  coat  and  cap  and  necktie  doffed; 
Let  all  the  parish  come  to  prayer, 
For  they'll  be  there,  they'll  all  be  there. 
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They  come  and  go  with  scarce  a  thought 
They  take  exactly  what  they  brought, 
Except  that  what  was  whole  is  shattered, 
And  what  was  new  is  mostly  tattered. 

I  lay  them  in  the  long  deep  earth, 
The  hoar  with  age,  the  fresh  from  birth: 
The  lonely  digging  makes  me  nod 
Monotonously  o'er  the  sod. 

There  lie  the  skulls  and  there  the  bones 
Of  merry  youths  and  sunken  crones. 
They  passed  as  brilliant  flies  at  play, 
Born  from  the  dew  till  the  noonday. 

The  mattock  wears,  the  handles  mould, 
The  very  iron  crumbles  old; 
Decay,  corruption,  ruin,  rust, 
They  work  in  man,  they  make  his  dust! 
(28) 


And  I  am  like  the  stalwart  bough 
That  centuries  have  hardened  now, 
In  oaken  forest,  beat  with  rain, 
Wind-swept  and  thundered  o'er :  in  vain ! 

Those  elements  are  weak  and  numb; 
Before  the  oak  tree  they  are  dumb ; 
Only  the  water's  stealthy  drip 
Can  rot  the  oak,  and  make  it  slip. 

Till  mouldering,  breaking  to  the  core, 
It  crashes  when  the  torrents  pour. 
The  silent  drops  have  filtered  through. 
I  am  the  grave-digger — and  you  ? 

Morning  and  afternoon  and  night 
Vexation,  weeping,  and  despite. 
O  life,  thou  art  a  solemn  thought! 
How  few  can  carry  what  they  brought. 
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They  all  go  back  into  the  womb, 
They  lie  each  in  his  quiet  tomb  ; 
They  go  with  sorrow,  they  go  with  mirth, 
Leaving  no  trace  upon  the  earth. 

And  now  for  nigh  on  sixty  years 
I've  dug  their  graves,  and  seen  their  tears. 
It  makes  me  wish  that  when  1  die 
They'll  bury  me  without  a  sigh. 

How  shall  I  know  they're  weeping  here, 
When  I  go  down  with  the  dying  year? 
How  will  they  know  what  haps  me  there? 
Get  them  to  prayer,  get  all  to  prayer. 

Not  for  my  body  or  my  bones 
That  mould  and  fall  among  the  stones: 
Not  for  my  soul,  gone  long  before 
They'll  take  my  coffin  through  the  door! 
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But  for  themselves,  who'll  pass  me  by 
And  see  the  grass  wave  where  I  lie, 
Disused,  and  stripped  of  all  my  pelf. 
Let  every  man  pray  for  himself! 

A  man  wants  but  a  quiet  home 
Deep-buried  underneath  the  loam. 
Is  it  enough  ?    Then  die,  ye  fools  ! 
What  has  a  man  to  do  with  rules  ? 

What  boots  the  weariness  and  ache, 
The  wounds  that  friendships  give  and  take  ? 
Why  lingers  on  the  palsied  frame, 
If  man's  a  name,  only  a  name? 


The  stars  go  out  in  the  cold  sky, 
I  watch  them  fading  as  I  lie : 
The  peaks  are  grey:  in  the  thin  mist 
The  winds  are  blowing  as  they  list. 
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'Tis  eighty  years,  and  'tis  no  more, 
The  rain  is  here,  the  torrents  pour. 
The  stalwart  oak  is  broken  through. 
I  was  the  grave-digger — and  you? 

Now  in  the  dawn  I  hear  my  soul 
Called  out  upon  the  solemn  roll: 
I  was  the  grave-digger,  but  Time 
Shall  dig  my  grave,  and  sound  my  chime 

Shall  bring  his  scythe  and  mow  my  field, 
And  grumble  at  its  paltry  yield. 
Were  there  no  other  life  than  this, 
What  should  the  soul  be  but  a  kiss 

Caught  on  the  lips,  and  blown  away 
On  weary  winds,  o'er  weary  day: 
Fired  with  a  momentary  spark, 
And  quenched  for  ever  in  the  dark? 
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Come  take  my  mattock  and  my  spade. 
Beneath  the  yew  tree  I'll  be  laid. 
Peace  to  your  frettings  and  your  moans ; 
Get  the  grave  ready  for  my  bones. 
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THE  THRUSH. 

LAST  night  a  little  rain  fell,  and  the  dew 

Gathered :  the  leaves  were  still. 
I  wandered,  and  the  world  was  lost  to  view 

Beneath  one  sunset  hill; 
And  suddenly  ten  thousand  cymbals  broke 
The  liquid  air,  and  all  the  stars  awoke. 

The  music  trembled  in  the  dying  day, 

It  sobbed  upon  the  night, 
It  pealed,  it  whispered,  drew  and  swept  away, 

It  shivered  like  thin  light : 
It  burned  with  passion,  melted  into  tears, 
In  one  quick  breath  it  sang  a  world  of  years. 
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It  panted,  as  with  pain  of  sickened  self, 

It  yearned  with  dim  despair: 
It  laughed  with  merriment  of  greensward  elf, 

Then  paused — as  if  in  prayer : 

Twas  near,  'twas  far,  'twas  soaring,  and  'twas  meek ; 
Twas  down  the  vale,  and  up  the  mountain-peak. 

I  looked  through  tears :   I  saw  a  homely  thrush 

High  on  an  ilex  spray, 
Singing  as  though  all  Atlas  could  not  crush 

His  glorious  life  away. 
His  organ-throat  burst  full  upon  the  night, 
And  from  its  pipes  there  flooded  wrong  and  right. 

Pipe  on,  pipe  on,  thou  clear-voiced  chorister, 

Deep,  deep,  through  rain  and  star: 
Glad,  sad,  and  glad,  thou  loving  messenger 

From  the  world's  harbour-bar. 
Pipe  on,  for  thou  canst  sing  beyond  our  sea 
The  long  low  thunders  of  eternity. 
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O    WIND,    SOFTER   THAN    BREATH. 

O  WIND  softer  than  breath 

In  the  violet-scented  eve, 
What  of  the  fear  of  death  ? 

Is  it  a  thing  to  grieve? 

O  wind,  wind  of  the  night, 

From  the  bleak  and  heatherless  hill, 

What  of  the  dimming  sight, 
And  a  mother's  eyes  that  fill? 

O  wind,  wind  of  the  dark 

Ere  the  sentinel-cry  of  the  dawn, 

What  of  the  paling  spark, 

And  the  glowworm  dead  in  the  lawn? 
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What  of  the  tired  eyes 

That  look  for  a  love  in  the  rain? 
What  of  the  love  that  flies 

To  death,  for  the  balm  of  its  pain  ? 

O  wind,  ere  I  depart, 

What  wilt  thou  say  of  these  ? 
For  out  of  my  sobbing  heart 

I  cried  to  the  morning  breeze. 

And  I  heard  a  solemn  toll, 

And  the  sound  of  a  wind-blown  chime- 
'  These,  O  wondering  soul, 

Are  the  tears  that  soften  Time.' 
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SUNLIGHT    HOURS. 

ASK  me  not  now;   I  cannot  sing  the  song 

Of  heaven's  bright  choirs  on  earth — the  very  presence 

Of  God  moves  o'er  the  grass :   his  loving  light 

On  the  little  chapel  quivers  mid  the  shades 

Of  copper-beech  and  linden.     Hark,  within, 

From  chord  to  chord  the  throbbing  organ  leaps 

Like  mounting  fire,  in  thin  pathetic  notes 

That  seem  to  show  the  spaceless  blue  of  heaven, 

And  almost  God  beyond :   then  rippling  down 

Into  a  widened  circle,  staying  there 

But  just  so  long  as  to  entrance  the  ear 

And  tone  the  heart  for  the  solemn  depths  of  sound, 

That  now,  O  listen,  roll  the  infinite  dirge 

Of  Time  upon  the  shingle  of  the  soul. 

Sometimes  the  foam  breaks  lightly,  dimples  off 
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In  laughing  stars  of  iridescent  spray, 

And  sometime  dark,  its  swollen  swathes  advance 

Majestic,  troubled,  bodying  on  their  peaks 

All  that  has  ever  vexed  the  heart  of  man: 

But  not  left  there :   for  like  a  softening  oil 

On  tossing  swell  of  the  black  ocean,  when 

Clouds  brood  above  and  waters  heave  beneath, 

And  each  seems  other  as  they  leap  and  swoop, 

But  soon  the  oil  has  laid  the  sea  on  peace, 

The  roaring  slips  away  in  a  dull  moan, 

The  dull  moan  slumbers  off  into  deep  calm, 

Peace  on  the  vast,  sleep  on  the  undefiled; 

So  through  the  thundering  of  the  organ  waves 

Gleams  to  the  eye  that  sees  not  visibly, 

But  through  the  gauze  of  music,  soft  white  oil 

Poured  round  the  soul,  deliciously  to  soothe. 

O  there  is  not  a  being  on  the  globe 

But  feels  it  more  or  less :   nor  any  eye 

That  has  not  for  a  moment  left  this  world, 

Material  and  raw,  to  see  unsealed 
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The  vials  of  the  freshness  of  a  soul 

Opened,  the  coffined  griefs  of  many  years 

That  night  on  night  break  from  their  shells  to  haunt 

And  wring  the  spirit  with  fantastic  visions, 

With  memories  and  pleasures  and  regrets, 

Swept  to  a  burial  fathomless  and  dark 

Before  this  mystic  hearseman  from  the  realms 

Of  God.    And  ask  not  who  the  messenger, 

I  may  not  tell  thee.     But  as  thou  hast  seen, 

Suffice  it. 

Art  thou  conscious?   Be  content, 
And  grateful  for  his  presence  in  thy  soul. 
It  is  the  poet's  part  to  truthfully 
Scan  that  which  is  around  him  and  beyond; 
To  hear  the  rustle  of  the  spirit-worlds 
Amid  the  groves  of  men,  to  penetrate 
The  mysteries  of  those  bright  rivered  dells, 
Lying  intangible,  oasis-like, 
Atween  the  many  deserts  of  the  world, 
Catching  their  beauty  and  portraying  it 
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As  well  he  may,  blended  with  pain  and  tears, 
But  overcoming,  light  with  smiles  and  love, 
But  not  o'ercome,  to  hear  that  wonderful 
Sound  of  a  going  in  the  trees  of  earth, 
Its  lawns  and  lakes  and  mountains.     Even  so 
Blame  him  not  if  he  cannot  stay  its  course 
But  only  strike  one  chord  to  wing  away, 
And  dying  leave  an  echo  in  the  soul, 
Echoing  when  the  morn  is  warm  and  young, 
Echoing  from  the  swelter  of  the  noon, 
Echoing  from  the  kisses  of  low  eve, 
Echoing  from  the  pierceless  walls  of  night ; 
Only  an  echo,  for  the  things  of  God 
Must  not  be  stayed  by  man,  but  overheard. 
And  if  the  poet  have  so  far  well  done, 
And  linked  to  beauty  what  is  dull  on  earth, 
Adding  his  own  thought's  essence,  as  a  painter 
Lays  on  Art's  colours,  but  with  Nature's  brush 
So  let  it  be,  the  poet's  task  is  o'er. 
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LUMINIS    ORAE. 

EARTH,  canst  thou  read  the  twilight  in  those  eyes 

That  erst  thou  didst  rejoice?    The  silent  hand 

Of  eld  hath  spread  his  filmy  darknesses 

To  exile  me  from  nature :  the  sweet  birds 

And  gentle-breathing  winds  companion  me, 

The  scented  flowers  caress  my  hand  that  gropes 

Where  once  it  deftly  tended:   but  the  light, 

The  lovely  shades,  the  waving  arms  of  green 

Among  the  fir-trees,  the  foam-dimpled  lake, 

The  far,  far  blue  upon  those  gleaming  hills 

And  down  the  Cymric  bays — O  they  are  gone 

For  ever !     Light — give  me  light  for  one  last  glimpse 

Of  earth's  great  scenes.     Ye  cannot  ?    Ye  are  blind  ? 

'Tis  so,  'tis  so.     I  knew  it,  yet  knew  not, 

Truth  though  it  is.    Then  to  you  all  I  say 
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Farewell,  farewell,  your  lover  told  you  not 

The  whole  he  loved  you ;   nay  he  could  not,  since 

Himself  was  ignorant,  seeing.     Hear  me,  friends, 

Ye  hills  and  waters,  ye  deep  silent  pools, 

Whose  crystal  secrets  I  am  stranger  to 

Henceforth :  melt,  melt  these  worthless  orbs  of  mine : 

The  gem  is  paled,  the  radiancy  fled. 

Will  ye  not  list  ?    Have  ye  no  bitter  tears 

To  soften  them  away,  and  leave  me  think 

I  never  had  them,  never  sat  me  down 

On  some  gray  boulder  in  mid  stream  to  watch 

The  dusky  heron's  prodding  bill,  the  swift 

Glint  of  the  kingfisher  among  the  ferns, 

The  sidling  rook,  the  lazy-finning  trout, 

And  past  the  trees,  in  delicate  sympathy 

Of  colour,  the  white  frothing  of  the  fall 

'Over  the  rocks  ?   Gone  utterly  for  me ! 

Come  then,  dark  stranger,  school  me  how  I  may 

Converse  with  nature  whom  I  cannot  see, 

Fill  in  my  lifeless  colourless  design 
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With  some  stray  melody,  some  word,  some  touch: 

Maybe  my  loyal  dog  with  wistful  love 

Will  push  his  cold  nose  into  my  hand  and  ask  me 

Why  I  so  slight  his  speaking  eyes:  and  not 

Finding  his  wonted  recognition  will 

Gaze  up,  and  then  remember  I  am  blind ! 

Or  some  old  friend,  long-lost,  will  meet  my  step 

And  clasp  my  hand,  then  note  my  faltering  frame 

And  erring  course,  and  looking  in  my  face 

Will  learn,  and  pitying  whisper,  He  is  blind. 

Life  is  so  strange,  so  cold,  I  loved  of  yore 

To  be  alone  with  Nature,  and  so  long 

As  I  would  woo  her  she  would  smile  on  me, 

But  with  my  sight  she  left  me,  brooking  not 

A  votary  who  could  not  praise  her  beauty. 

O  could  I  tear  the  curtain  from  these  eyes 

To  greet  the  world  I  love:  that  loves  me  still, 

If  I  could  laugh  again.     Tis  not  for  me. 

What  is  this  yearning  ?     What  is  this  I  feel  ? 

A  change,  a  subtle  nature,  a  great  well 
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Of  deepdrawn  boundless  joy.   Welcome  O  welcome. 
My  span  is  closing  in.     The  shadowy  grave 
Hath  lost  his  mystery.    The  great  lights  beyond 
Flood  on  my  vision:  a  splendour  clothes  my  head, 
Past  voice,  past  mind,  almost  past  sight  to  bear ! 
Away  thou  trammelling  earth,  I  need  no  more 
Thy  beauties.     I  am  passing  to  a  land 
Where  all  is  beauty.    Rest  ineffable 
Sinks  on  my  tired  eyes.     It  is  the  end 
And  number  of  my  days.     My  soul  hath  won 
To  wisdom  everlasting.     It  is  peace. 
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THE    ISLAND    OF    NO    DEATH. 

NTJ<TOS  TU  'Svplij  KiK\-f)fficeTai,   elf  iron  aucovfis. 

THERE  is  an  island  in  the  low  red  west 

Men  called  Asteria  anciently,  but  now 

Ortygia,  land  of  quails :  thither  we  passed 

Before  a  stiffening  wind,  keen  from  the  east, 

That  drove  the  sea  in  mountains,  caught  us  up, 

And  dropped  again,  like  gulls  upon  a  storm. 

The  sail  went  flapping  from  the  quivering  mast, 

And  the  ropes  shrieked,  and  the  wind  howled  along, 

Till  we  sank  full  into  a  quiet  sea, 

With  long  blue  bays,  and  pebbled  shore,  and  fringe 

Of  most  delightful  palms.     That  sudden  land 

Was  such  as  deathly  eye's  imagining 

Might  gaze  upon,  and  gaze,  but  never  tell. 
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There,  while  we  wondered,  streamed  a  company 
Of  island  folk,  in  hanging  drapery 
Of  white  and  flowery  robes,  among  the  hills, 
And  all  were  singing:  and  another  choir, 
As  whitely  fair,  down  wandered  in  the  vales 
With  clearest  antiphon,  that  caught  our  hearts, 
And  made  them  cease  with  weeping.    Thus  we  heard : 
'  O  happy,  happy  maidens,  pass  we  on 
By  dell  and  grotto  to  our  painless  rest : 

Cool  seaweed  in  our  hair, 

And  choicest  island  flowers,  most  pure,  and  fair, 
With  honey  from  the  mountains  of  the  blest: 

Pass  we  on; 

The  evening  throws  its  gold  upon  our  white- 
No  heart  that  will  not  dare, 
No  timid  foot  is  here,  that  dreads  the  night. 

The  lion's  lair 
Is  found  not;  we  are  children  of  Apollo, 

And  through  this  island  fair, 
His  worshippers,  we  follow,  follow,  follow. 
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O  pass  on — 

To  the  clear  fountains  in  the  mossy  hollow, 
To  the  sunk  pools  where  dips  the  dipping  swallow, 

O  pass  on ! 

There  are  no  clouds  upon  our  island  home; 

No  rains,  but  rivers  of  translucent  cool. 
It  is  a  land  of  flocks  and  herds  that  roam 

Ungovernable  and  unbound  by  rule; 
Yet  come  at  setting  sun  with  pastoral  dues 

Of  rich  warm  milk,  and,  in  their  season  wool; 
And  never  of  our  flock  one  head  we  lose, 
And  all  our  barns  with  yellow  corn  are  full; 
For  Artemis,  our  queen, 
Holds  in  the  forests  green 
Her  gracious  virgin  sway; 
At  morn  we  trace  her  in  the  forest  sheen 

That  heralds  forth  the  day. 
And  all  the  hues  of  heaven  are  in  the  river 
When  Artemis  does  on  her  silver  quiver. 
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No  eye  is  languid  in  this  lovely  spot, 

No  heart  is  sated,  and  no  mourners  swoon : 
Through  luscious  melon  and  sweet  melilot 
We  trace  our  steps  beneath  the  quiet  moon. 
There  is  no  sickness  here, 

There  is  no  death; 
The  enduring  pain,  the  low  and  catching  breath 

We  cannot  fear; 

The  dank  miasma,  and  the  pestilence, 
Those  dull  engrossings  of  man's  quickened  sense, 
And  every  pining  tear 
Are  vanished  clean : 
Where  bright  Apollo  walks,  they  are  not  seen. 


What  is  it  men  call  Death, 
And  picture  world  on  world  of  woe  behind  ? 

Comes  one,  and  saith 
"It  is  a  sleep,  a  slow  becoming  blind 
To  life  and  form,  and  fire  within  the  mind." 
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Another,  "  Tis  a  stage, 

Where  our  unlovely  rage 

Is  dressed  and  scummed,  and  lifted  clean  away 
To  make  more  brilliant  the  white  burst  of  day," 

And  ten  and  twenty  more,  all  in  their  mood, 

Upon  this  mystery  brood, 
And  all,  "What  e'er  it  be,  it  is  a  pain 
That  to  escape  were  vain ! " 
Then  pain  must  be  the  outlet  of  that  life 
Which  from  its  issue  to  its  end  is  strife  ? 
O  chilling  rain 

That  drowns  each  battling  soul 

Just  as  it  wins  the  goal, 
Or  tosses  it,  poor  impotent,  along 
To  raise,  in  stranger  key,  the  weary  song 

Of  pain,  inveterate,  unfathomable  pain. 

Such  song  be  never  ours.     Death  hath  no  part 

With  that  swift  leap  ,into  Apollo's  groves. 
The  death  men  crouch  before,  we  cannot  show, 
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The  lifting  o'er  this  even  life  we  know, 
The  slumber-music  of  that  shining  dart, 
The  swift  release, 
And  the  long  final  peace 
That  rests  upon  us  ere  we  go 
To  the  balmy  meadows,  where  the  waters  flow, 

And  neyer  cease, 

We  know,  O  happy,  that  we  know ! 
But  when  they  sang  of  pain  and  sleep  and  death, 
My  comrade  on  the  thwart  groaned,  and  I  wept, 
To  hear  them  sing  of  death  and  worldly  pain 
As  those  that  knew  it  not :  and  someone  cried 
'  O  land  us  on  this  happy  deathless  isle 
And  we  shall  live.    We  are  Apollo's  sons, 
We  worship  Artemis.     O  most  unjust, 
That  all  our  lives  have  been  a  search  for  life, 
And  fruitless  all,  when  here  death  never  comes; 
O  cruel  lot,  if  we  should  strain  and  pitch 
Upon  each  peevish  wave,  with  seaward  eye, 
When  in  the  haven  of  this  blue  lagoon 
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We  may  be  still.'    And  all  were  on  the  oars 
To  pull  us  in,  but  never  nearer  drew 
By  a  span  length ;   and  still  a  maiden  sang : 
'  Apollo,  Artemis,  we  hear  you  call, 
And  some  of  us  shall  come,  and  some  shall  wait. 
On  maidens  on  :   the  evening  star  is  late. 
The  sea-wind  dies.    The  dews  begin  to  fall. 
O  see,  the  sands  are  gleaming  in  the  moon. 
Thou  Artemis  most  blest, 

Most  high  Apollo,  soon 
Summon  true  worshippers  to  rest.' 

So  we  lay  longing  on  the  sleepy  oars, 
And  every  eye  was  wet,  and  every  soul 
Filled  with  its  trouble,  at  their  last  refrain. 

'  Twin  deities,  twin  loves, 
Take  us  to  the  honey-groves, 
To  the  plashing  stream,  and  the  fountain's  play, 
To  the  trees  of  the  cooing  doves, 
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Where  all  the  shining  souls  of  men 
Assemble  in  the  golden  hours  of  day; 
And  smiling  flowers  shall  intertwine 
And  kiss  the  brimming  goblets  and  the  wine! 

Where  never  hairs  are  gray : 
But  roses  blush  eternal  in  that  light ; 
For  ever  there  the  lilies  blossom  white, 

And  there  is  all  delight, 
And  manner  of  a  man  divinely  planned.' 

'  O  Artemis,  thou  queen  of  wood  and  glen, 

Righteous  to  righteous  men, 
Who  sweepest  o'er  the  fresh  and  mossy  lawn 

To  pierce  the  dappled  fawn; 
This  is  thine  altar  for  all  time; 

Here  do  we  bow  to  thee, 
By  deepest  woods,  where  ivies  climb 

In  silence  broken  only  by  the  sea 

Just  lapping  the  brown  shore: 
By  bank  and  bramble  that  once  cruel  tore 
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The  love-lost  Venus'  flesh; 
By  tall  and  lichened  tree, 
By  greenest  creepers  that  enmesh 
And  stay  the  intruders  who  may  never  see 

Those  secrets  of  thy  glade, 
Where  we  our  vows  of  chastity  have  made.' 

'  O  Lord  Apollo,  highest  form  of  man 

With  God's  ennobling  grace; 
Thou  light  unminished  since  all  light  began, 
Bring  nigh  the  grandeur  of  thy  face: 
Lo,  with  fair  laurel-circled  brow 
We  bring  thee  now 
Thy  surest  gifts,  the  tripod  and  the  lyre. 

Come  with  thine  aegis  in  the  starlight  flashing, 
Thyself  most  silvery  star,  come,  Phoebus,  dashing 
Through  brake  and  coppice  :  thou  who  canst  not  tire, 
Bring  us  some  nature  of  thy  holy  fire ; 
Twin  with  the  queen  of  night, 
O  thou  most  strong,  most  bright, 
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Call  when  thou  wilt,  and  we  shall  know  thy  sound, 
And  softly  leave  this  twilight  ground 
Upon  the  twanging  of  thy  silver  bow. 

Low,  most  low 

We  bow  to  worship,  by  this  creeping  river, 
Among  the  shadows,  where  the  lindens  shiver: 

Low,  most  low 
Thy  servants  pay  the  homage  that  they  owe : 

Lord  of  all  prophecy, 
Thus  render  we  our  virgin  souls  to  thee.' 

And  while  they  sang,  we  saw  them  halt,  and  part, 
And  most  beheld  no  longer;   but  a  few, 
With  radiant  eyes,  entered  an  open  lawn 
Half  shadowed  with  a  dense  and  silent  grove: 
And  there  they  danced,  and  sang,  and  merrily 
Rounded  the  chorus  to  their  huntress  queen. 
And  lo,  we  saw  Apollo  standing  there 
And  Artemis  the  pure,  on  the  wood's  marge, 
To  hear  them  singing:   level  on  their  strings 
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They  set  the  silver  shafts,  and  tightly  drew, 
And  one  by  one  they  twanged :  and  one  by  one 
The  chorus  trembled  in  their  song,  and  passed 
O'er  the  lawn,  desolate  save  for  the  moon 
And  a  soft  murmur  down  the  mazy  woods. 
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NESTOR. 

THEY  tell  me  that  man's  courage  is  a  light 

And  fitful  thing — an  April  mood — but  I 

Can  tell  them  something  further.     I  have  seen  men 

Who  as  the  hour  came,  turned  them  to  the  wall, 

And  prayed  that  it  might  hasten — not  in  fear — 

For  oft  the  soul  which  will  in  action  bear 

The  hottest  onset,  in  the  lingering 

Grows  angry  with  itself  and  with  the  world, 

And  challenges  the  dismal  sisters  who 

Spin  and  unspin  the  mantle  of  a  life, 

And  I  have  seen  men  laugh  among  the  spears 

And  leap  to  meet  them  in  the  lust  of  war, 

Nor  ask  what  manner  man  should  herald  them 

Into  the  darkness,  so  they  won  a  name 
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In  this  world's  transient  light:   but  they  were  few, 
And  had  they  set  themselves  at  greater  price 
And  ventured  less,  Greece  would  be  glorious  still. 
Yet  'twas  their  love  to  die  so,  wherefore  now 
In  the  whole  world  man  cannot  name  a  spot 
But  claims  their  birth  or  burial.     And  for  me 
Three  generations,  while  I  live,  have  lived, 
And  fought  and  won  and  lingered  and  are  gone. 
And  I  still  linger  in  my  sandy  home, 
And  all  my  sons  of  battle ;  and  I  reap 
The  mellow  years  that  crown  a  busy  life. 
I  am  not  glad  to  leave  the  world — the  world 
Has  ever  found  me,  as  I  hope,  true  knight, 
True  husband,  and  true  king.     I  blame  it  not 
That  it  did  buffet  me  in  my  youthful  days 
To  limb  me  for  a  man;   I  blame  it  not 
For  taking  all  the  dearest  of  mine  age 
When  most  I  loved  them.     In  our  days  we  felt 
That  each  to  each  was  giving  of  his  best, 
And  each  must  go  his  way,  silent  and  cold, 
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Leaving  behind  him  jewels  in  men's  hearts 
That  burnish  in  the  rubbing  of  the  years. 
I  blame  it  not  for  taking  e'en  my  wife 
Who  never  came  anigh  me  but  to  speak 
A  word  of  kindness,  or  to  tend  my  wants, 
Bring  balm  for  wounds  and  sweet  converse  of  soul 
For  heaviness  of  grief.     She  would  have  mourned 
Almost  to  death,  had  it  been  hers  to  stand 
Beside  my  couch  and  watch  my  eyelids  droop, 
My  body  chill,  and  I  myself  a  clay, 
Spiritless,  unresponsive,  imageless, 
Of  everything  that  man  can  think  or  feel. 
But  I  am  moulded  more  for  scenes  of  pain, 
More  sinewed  in  the  channels  of  my  soul, 
More  recognising,  less  betraying  grief. 
Therefore  I  thank  the  gods,  and  Hermes  most, 
Who  gave  her  peaceful  conduct — and  to  me 
Will  surely  grant  the  same ;  me,  an  old  knight, 
Who  lay  me  down  to  die,  as  some  worn  hound 
Seeing  his  master's  bier,  doth  know  it  means 
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Death — although  death  be  nought  to  him — and  follows, 
So  stirred  that  one  may  gather  from  his  eyes 
Such  things  as  would  be  gallant  in  a  man. 
Almost  he  weeps  and  from  his  striving  breast 
Comes  a  strange  moan  of  pain,  then  turning  him 
With  lowered  head  and  hanging  ears  and  gait 
Of  solemn  sorrow,  lays  him  at  the  door, 
Once  everything,  now  nothing,  save  a  place 
Where  he  may  lie  with  head  upon  his  paws 
And  wonder — till  at  last  the  wonder  bursts 
His  tired  thoughts,  and  breaks  him  down  in  death. 
For  I  can  feel  death  near,  and  in  the  night 
My  sleep  is  fitful,  and  between  the  hours 
I  glean  deep  secrets  that  I  cannot  bind. 
They  lie  untied  yet  ripening  in  my  heart; 
They  come  at  intervals,  as  music's  notes 
Do  leave  some  space  between,  some  stress  of  air 
That  thrills  the  soul,  preparing  it  to  leap 
The  greater  chord  that  plays  us  out  of  life. 
And  as  the  last  notes  of  a  melody 
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Do  sum  the  whole,  recalling,  sweetening, 
And  perfecting  each  perfect  part  in  one ; 
So  may  my  few  last  hours  declare  me  man, 
Who,  having  lived,  has  joyed  it  that  he  lived, 
And  dying,  cannot  find  it  any  wrong. 
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MOENIA    MUNDI. 

So!    It  is  done:   and  I,  Lucretius,  stand 

A  mote  upon  the  dark,  a  drifting  soul ! 

Tis  a  strange  leaving,  when  they  cry  me  off 

With   'knave,   coward,    madman,    godless' — these  the 

shames 

My  search  hath  brought  me.     Godless  am  I  then, 
Because  I  cannot,  will  not,  worship  gods 
Who  interfere  with  Nature,  set  her  right, 
Bind  down  man's  will,  cozen  his  soul  with  lies 
Of  hell  hereafter  for  the  atheist ; 
Yet  dreadless,  painless,  and  unpained  by  pain, 
Can  let  the  world  go  swinging,  so  it  clash 
Against  no  favourite.     But  our  Ennius 
Hath  found  one  truth,  and  have  I  sketched  it  out, 
'Tis  half  my  task.     There's  God  in  Poetry. 
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An  essence  not  of  earth,  a  throbbing  vein 
From  Nature's  bounding  pulse,  something  within 
And  yet  without,  around,  above,  below, 
A  harmony  of  things  invisible 
Caught  by  the  mind  alone,  whose  subtler  sense 
Can  tune  to  Nature's  chords.     There  are  no  gods ; 
But  to  my  conscience  there  is  one  true  God 
Nameless  and  viewless,  tender,  bountiful. 
I  find  him  in  the  breeze:    I  track  his  steps 
Among  the  snowdrop  buds.     His  radiance  lights 
My  darkling  step  with  silver  pearls  of  night. 
Would  I  be  free,  from  out  the  vaulted  blue 
Comes  Gladness  sailing  down  the  morning  ray. 
Would  I  be  sad,  the  blue  will  cloud  and  rain 
Sweet  melting  tears  of  freshness  on  my  cheeks 
To  purify  my  baser.     Do  I  pine 
And  barely  know  my  mood ;    Earth  manifold 
Will  give  me  thousand  thousand  changing  scenes 
To  fit  my  whim.     No  talk  here  of  a  Hell, 
Save  that  which  each  on  earth,  by  self  procured, 
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Plants  in  his  sering  conscience.     For  beyond 

Is  Peace,  infinite,  voiceless,  senseless^  rapt 

Oblivion  of  that  shell  from  whence  we  crept 

And  whence  again  we  house,  when  death  hath  laid 

His  mouldering  finger  on.     Have  I  no  use, 

If  from  before  I  bring  not,  nor  behind 

Take  e'en  an  atom,  to  decline  and  join, 

And  raise  me  up  again  ?    This  use  at  least ; 

To  burst  the  lock  of  bondage  superstition 

Hath  snapped  upon  our  hearts,  to  cast  the  scales 

Down  from  the  eyes  of  miserable  man, 

And  show  him  Nature,  bid  him  move  at  will 

To  right,  to  left,  act  as  it  pleaseth  him, 

Observing  comeliness,  of  Nature  taught. 

Glory  to  thee,  Key-master  evermore 

Of  life  to  men.     Hail,  Epicurus,  hail, 

Before  thee  Hera  trembles,  Zeus  doth  crouch : 

They  crumble,  they  are  gone.     Trouble  me  not 

With  talk  of  the  Hereafter.     It  is  false. 

Why  yestere'en  on  Tiber  bank  I  stood 
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To  watch  the  yellow  yeast  rip  down  the  bed 

Swirling,  and  with  my  simple  eye  could  see 

The  broken  water  severally  composed 

Of  drops  and  motes  and  dust — all  in  the  swirl, 

Rolled  to  the  sea.    Think  you  that  Ocean  cares 

Or  knows  to  portion  to  each  grain  its  place 

Peculiar  and  defined?    Yet  once  ago, 

They  had  their  places,  e'er  they  took  the  stream 

Now  they  form  one,  fathomless,  corporate, 

Till  the  sun's  heat  shall  sieve  each  separate  drop 

And  rain  it  down  again  in  matter  like, 

But  being  all  unlike.     Such  drops  are  we 

In  Time's  eternal  flood.    We  form,  we  take 

Our  several  places  in  the  world,  we  slip 

Into  the  clutching  current  and  are  gone, 

A  purpose  furthered  and  a  task  fulfilled, 

With  more  or  less  good  heart.    Yet  furthered  how? 

Who  sets  the  task?    And  why  that  more  or  less 

When  gods  are  severed  from  the  work  they  made  ?— 

(Men  say  they  made  it).     This  only  and  this  one : 
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I  cannot  probe  it;   Maro  after  me 
May  bring  it  nearer  solving:    after  him 
Some  man  of  truth  will  strive  as  I,  maybe, 
And  find,  as  I,  reviling,  if  he  strain 
To  reconcile  it  all.    Conscience  is  here — 
And  Conscience  means  a  God;  but  not  such  shape, 
Or  being,  or  nature,  as  at  all  our  gods, 
Of  earth,  earthy,  works  detestable. 
And  were  he  such  as  deep  at  heart  I  wish  him, 
It  may  be  there  is  more — I  cannot  tell. 
Only  now,  as  I  quit  these  heavy  shores 
And  pass  beyond  the  flaming  bastions 
Of  space  and  ether  set,  a  languishing 
Faintness,  unwonted,  comes  me  o'er;  a  sigh 
Not  for  ought  earthly  parts  my  paling  lips. 
By  my  own  hand  I  die,  to  show  the  world 
That  they  who  love  their  creed,  and  fervently 
Would  fix  it  in  men's  hearts,  must  die  for  it. 
Here,  sweet  Vergilius?     O  'twas  kind  of  thee 
To  leave  thy  birthday  for  a  last  goodbye 
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To  him  thou  callest  Master.     Kiss  me,  boy. 

Hath  thy  health  mended  of  the  fever  sore 

Upon  thee  at  Cremona  late?     It  sads  me, 

Thy  wistful  face,  thy  thin  and  tender  hands 

That  mark  thee  loved  of  Nature,  who  will  take 

Her  own  too  soon — alas,  and  leave  the  world 

Sorrowing  for  poet  and  for  poem;  nay, 

I  feel  it  true.     Smile  not.    Thou  art  the  lad! 

Doth  Siron  well  ?     Commend  me  to  him,  wilt  thou  ? 

And  tell  him,  'Titus,  dying,  doth  send  this  ring 

And  with  it  tablets  further  for  his  note.' 

It  will  be  well  that  thou  should'st  tarry  there 

To  wait  his  answer.    Then — then — thou  wilt  know! 

Our  thoughts  were  wondrous  kindred.   Young  thou  art, 

Fifteen  it  is  this  day — but  thou  hast  love 

Deep  in  thy  soul  ingraft.     Nay,  weep  not,  boy; 

Thou  hast  been  friend  to  me,  lonely  indeed 

Among  my  atoms,  but  for  him  I  praise. 

Weep  not,  but  kiss  me  once — again — That  mark? 

Have  the  bees  stung  thee  in  the  tending,  lad? 
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Or  is  it — what?  Art  blushing?    Weeping  too? 

Youth's  tears  ablush  are  Nature's  key  to  souls. 

'Twas  kind  to  come.     That  I  have  seen  of  thee 

Hath  been  all  well,  pure  poetry,  pure  heart, 

A  godlike  nature.     Publius,  leave  me  now. 

'Twill  grieve  thee  when  thou  seest.   '  Soul  to  soul, 

Body  to  body,  imperceptible, 

The  thing  thou  call'st  thy  dear  Lucretius 

Is  backward  flung  into  the  abyss  he  left. 

Dark — All  dark !   Rushing  !   Sweeping !  Fire ! 

They   jar,   they   strike,   they  form !     What  voice    is 

that? 

'Tis  the  grinding  of  Creation.     Move,  O  move, 
Ye  vasty  masses :   ah — a  stormless  sea, 
And  the  moon  smiling  down.     Wind — Wind — 
Pinions  of  fire — masterless — sweeping  on 
Through  ether — crashing — shivering — dark  ! 
Again  they  form.     Earth?    Wild  and  crusted  o'er 
With  rough  cocoons.  What  means  it  ?  Creeping  things, 
Trees,  plants,  and  mountains,  thundering  to  their  deep 
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And  sealed  roots.     Wind — dark.     O  Publius, 

Is  it  night,  child?     I  have  been  strangely  schooled 

In  some  soul-thralling  image.     Afternoon  ? 

Lay  my  head  so,  and  underneath,  thy  hand, 

Supporting  me.     I  thank  thee.     Nay,  no  pain ; 

Only  a  temple-throbbing.     I  am  weak ! 

Take  thou  of  all  my  knowledge,  shape  my  work 

Lovingly  undertaken,  yet  ill-done, 

Save  for  my  gospel-message.     Shadow  me 

With  fine,  pathetic  light  from  thy  sweet  soul 

Darting  among  the  patterns  of  my  web 

Thy  beauty-drawing  shuttle.     Colder  now 

Within!  Thy  hand— there— so— and  calm!    Tis  well. 

Spirit  of  beauty,  who  art  thou  beneath 

Whose  mothering  wings   Earth  leaps   to  life  ?     She 

comes ! 

Her  breasts  agleam  with  oil  of  plenteousness. 
On  every  silky  womb  she  poureth — Change ! 
They  stir!   Each  one  breaks  and  thrusts  to  light 
A  naked  babe,  and  as  they  helpless  lie 
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The  glowing  sun  embosoms  them  in  warmth. 

She  singeth !  creature  fashionless  and  wild : 

It  is  Creation's  song:   O  heart  be  still. 

Kind  goddess,  I  have  heard  thee !   Now  I  know 

Those  tresses  of  the  sunlight — those  white  gleams 

Of  spraying  dew,  beading  thy  every  step ; 

Rills  of  the  mountain,  flowers  in  the  morn 

Are  one  with  thee,  in  thee,  and  of  thee,  Queen, 

Blessed,  Immortal,  Merciful,  Sublime. 

Thy  servant  doth  thee  thanks,  for  that  he  knows 

Earth  beautiful,  life  free,  death  shudderless. 

My  glass  is  running  calm.     Sweet  boy,  good  night. 
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A  SOUL  AND  A  SONG. 

PASS  on,  good  friends,  and  offer  not 
A  thatch  to  me.     I  feel  no  cold. 

The  night  is  with  me.     Leave  me,  sirs. 
They  left  me  there  upon  the  wold. 

O  is  it  buzzard  from  the  rock, 
Or  is  it  plover's  midnight  knell  ? 

A  moan,  a  rising  cry,  a  shriek, 
And  three  slow  tones  of  funeral  bell. 

The  morningjgave  me  life  complete ; 

The  sun  at  noon  was  watery  white ; 
And  with  the  eve  another  world 

Was  round  me,  and  another  light. 


So  I  am  here  alone,  and  glad, 
And  one  dark  pansy  in  my  hand 

Seems  withering  in  a  frosty  grasp, 
It  haunts  me  from  that  other  land! 


Where  thousand  violets  crouched  and  clung, 

And  purest  lilies  whitely  grew, 
And  tufts  of  trumpet-daffodils 

Opened  their  golden  mouths  to  view. 

A  choice  for  every  dainty  taste, 

They  plucked  and  plucked  in  a  mad  glee; 
And  some  had  several  to  their  whim, 

But  there  was  only  one  for  me ! 

A  velvet-hearted  pansy  bloom, 

Alone,  beneath  a  sycamore : 
Yet  as  I  would  have  plucked,  a  rain 

Of  leaves  the  cruel  tree  did  pour. 
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And  when  I  drew,  I  took  but  leaves! 

A  spirit  to  its  bosom  caught 
My  goddess  pansy.     And  I  turned 

A  lover  with  a  love  for  nought. 

And  in  my  hand  a  semblance  lies, 
A  mocking  face.     The  wizard-play 

Of  bloodless  fate  has  set  it  there. 
Take,  take,  this  torture-thing  away. 

0  is  it  plover  in  the  night? 

I  hear  a  call  from  the  grey  mist. 
The  pansy  fades  from  out  my  hand, 
The  frost  is  sparkling  on  my  wrist. 

1  have  lost  something.     No,  I  feel, 
Just  feel  my  body  still  is  here. 

O  surely  there  is  something  lost. 
What  is  that  moaning  near — Oh  near? 
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I  had  a  something  men  call  love. 

I  cannot  find  it  now.    A  flake 
Of  icy  cloud  has  hid  the  moon, 

See  what  a  form  the  fleeces  take  ! 

A  lifted  hand,  a  soul  deep  eye, 
A  circled  breast  of  fallen  snow. 

A  pitchy  storm  and  'tis  all  dark. 
I  swear  it  lived  a  space  ago. 

Last  night  in  sleep  I  saw  my  flower; 

A  vaulted  world  of  eyeless  blue 
Lay  between  me  and  my  one  life. 

There!  Someone  called — I  know  not  who. 

A  bridgeless  chasm  to  be  leapt, 
And  I  am  here  upon  the  wold, 

I  feel  the  builder  at  the  bridge : 
The  builder's  hand  is  burning  cold. 
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Nigher  and  nigher  I  hear  it  now; 

I  am  so  glad.    The  crystals  weep 
Around  the  something  I  had  lost, 

And  draw  me  to  the  caves  of  sleep. 
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WHOM  THE  GODS   LOVE. 

COVER  him !  bright  as  ever 
The  winter  roses  bloom; 

Lay  out  their  younger  fellow 
Within  the  darkened  room. 

Bring  just  that  sprig  of  heather, 
A  breath  from  his  wild  hill! 

Lay  sword  and  spur  beside  him 
And  leave  the  brave  boy  still. 

The  freshening  morn  of  April 
Unclasped  him  with  a  sigh; 

The  eve  of  torn  November, 
Received  him  home  to  die. 
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He  left  with  life  to  venture, 
His  face  in  smiles  was  set. 

He  came  with  life  behind  him, 
The  smile  is  living  yet. 

He  would  not  feel  his  sorrows, 
But  for  another's  grieve. 

Upon  so  bright  a  picture 
Earth  dare  no  sorrow  leave. 

Bring  down  his  hand  entwining 
That  ruffled  ring  of  hair. 

Call  in  his  faithful  sentry 
And  leave  him  sleeping  there. 
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THE  POET  OVERTAKEN  BY 
POVERTY. 

O  YES,  my  house  is  open, 
And  there  your  plunder  lies : 

'Twas  mine — of  priceless  value, 
'Tis  yours — its  value  dies. 

My  books,  my  songs,  my  pictures, 
The  hammer  claims  to-day : 

My  soul  is  up  for  auction, 
My  body's  thrown  away. 

My  books,  my  true  companions, 
My  air  wherein  I  breathed ; 

My  soul's  and  body's  jointure 
From  brain  to  brain  bequeathed. 
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I  gave  men,  as  I  gathered, 
The  first  fruits  of  my  mind: 

The  world  could  think  them  lovely, 
O  could  the  world  be  kind ! 


I  trilled  them  ripple-laughter 
Of  frolic,  wit,  and  mirth. 

I  sang  them  Nature's  yearnings 
From  pain  that  clings  to  birth. 

When  those  I  counted  dearest 
Were  borne  away  to  rest; 

I  shed  no  tears,  well  knowing 
Their  future  was  their  best. 

But  when  I  see  your  fingers 
Snatch  every  true-loved  friend, 

My  eyes  are  in  the  pillow — 
I  cannot  bear  the  end. 
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O  yes,  go  take  them,  take  them 
The  poet's  part  to-day 

Is  just  to  feed  his  body, 
And  sell  his  soul  away. 
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VOICES. 

Have  ye  not  heard  it  when  the  stars  are  bright 

And  infinitely  silent,  on  the  sea 

A  wail  of  nations,  and  a  voice  to  thee, 

And  to  all  men:  'The  night,  O  God,  the  night'? 

Have  ye  not  heard  it  when  the  great  waves  form 
In  sullen  wall,  the  shipwreck  and  the  moan, 
And  from  the  ceaseless  roaring  caught  the  tone 
Of  passing  souls :  '  The  storm,  O  God,  the  storm '  ? 

'  Signs  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon  and  stars,' 
Have  ye  not  seen  them;  bloody  flags  unfurled, 
And  martyrs  crying  in  a  martyring  world 
'O  God,  come  down:  the  nations  break  their  bars'? 
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BEAUTY  AND  TIME. 

Hast  thou  not  gathered  flowers  in  the  night, 
And  trod  them  down  by  day,  O  crusted  Time? 
For  once  was  Beauty,  and  thy  frosted  rime 
Bound  her  sweet  eyes;  but  now  she  hath  her  sight, 
And  they  who  looked  on  her  have  taken  flight. 
All  her  royal  body  dulls  in  pallid  snow, 
All  her  rich  mantles  in  the  keen  east  blow: 
Doubtest  thou  not,  O  Time,  if  this  be  right? 

The  grace  of  marble  statues  is  not  dead, 

The  songs  of  all  the  ages  are  not  sung, 

The  music  is  not  ceased :  red  of  the  red 

Upon  the  earth  shall  a  new  light  be  flung, 

And  Time  bring  back  himself,  when  she  that  fled 

Hath  found  in  Time  a  place  to  lay  her  head 
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THE  OFFICER'S  GRAVE. 

LAY  the  earth  light  above  him, 
And  volley  the  last  salute: 

And  let  who  knew  him  love  him, 
And  who  knew  not,  be  mute. 

With  arms  reversed,  unweeping, 

We  soldiers  turn  away; 
And  leave  the  strong  man  sleeping, 

Who  missed  his  call  to-day. 

We  shall  not  find  a  brother 
We  e'er  shall  love  so  true; 

'Tis  long  before  another 
Will  love  the  men  he  knew 

So  kindly,  firmly,  knighting 
Us  peers,  himself  above : 

Who  won  his  medals  fighting, 
But  won  his  men  by  love. 
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THE  FAIRY  MORNING. 

BLUE  of  the  night,  thou  weavest 

Thy  gleaming  awning 
Over  the  lawns,  and  leavest 

Dew  of  the  dawning : 
Above  her  fen  I  hear 
The  grey  snipe  bleating, 
And  earth  repeating 

The  droning  hay-songs;  the  mellow  scythe 
Hums  to  the  whetstone;    the  world  is  blithe. 
Gone  are  the  chill  and  drear 

Mists  of  the  spring : 
Summer  is  near,  is  near; 
Hark !    The  birds  sing. 
See  on  the  hills  the  round  sun  fling 

His  gold  adorning. 
Into  my  heart,  sweet  Zephyr,  bring 
The  fairy  morning. 
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THOUGHTS  ON   THE  PASSING  OF  LIFE. 

I  HAVE  looked  back,  and  knowing  now  the  years 

I  could  not  understand, 
I  thank  the  hovering  voices  of  the  air 
That  stayed  me  up,  and  fought  me 
Out  of  wild  moods,  and  brought  me 
Passing  tears  of  sadness, 
With  dews  of  gladness , 

I  know  them  once  again, 
And  while  I  clamber  up  life's  wondrous  stair, 
I  love  the  twain. 

A  little  meaning  when  the  life  is  young 

Doth  nature  give, 

For  children  live, 
Glimpsing  at  reason,  and  are  flung 

Into  the  great  earth's  arms, 

Who  raises  them,  and  croons,  and  calms 
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The  pride  of  passion,  the  hot  tears  of  love ! 

As  oft  the  fledged  dove 

Finds  in  the  breathing  trees  a  sheltered  haven, 
And  rocky  ledges  hide  the  tired  raven. 

Then,  strengthened  in  the  light, 

And  throwing  off  the  vestments  of  the  night, 

The  child  steps  forth  to  grope 
His  wondering  way  where  elder  feet  have  trod, 

And  finds  a  knotted  rope, 
And  knows  not  that  its  issues  are  with  God. 
His  little  hands  will  finger  it,  and  cling; 
And  round  his  wondering  face  the  spirits  sing, 
And  airy  harmony 
And  earthly  melody 
Combine  and  intermingle  and  emblend 
Their  tones :  from  end  to  end 
The  rolling  chords  assemble, 
And  swell,  and  tremble, 

Then,  with  a  burst  of  rapture,  play  him  king. 
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Our  life  is  even  as  the  fitful  dream 

Which,  just  before  the  dawn, 

Wings  through  the  curtains  round  the  sleeper 

drawn, 

And  many  years  seem 
To  cry,  and  thrill,  and  vanish  in  a  gleam : 

Then  o'er  him  creep  again — 

And  silent  drops  of  rain 
Come  drizzle,  drizzle  in  the  cold  dark  hour 
That  has  a  quelling  power 

To  make  the  spirit  feel  the  presence  of  its  pain. 

See,  with  a  rustle  o'er  his  coverlet, 

Shadows  of  light  and  dark  flit  hand  in  hand ; 
Pleasures  in  a  festive  choir 
Sit  lightly  on  his  brow; 
The  winds  of  morning  sough, 
And  throbbings  of  a  lyre, 

Above   the   silent    form    by    threescore    seasons 
spanned. 
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See,  dark  again  !   but  on  his  face  is  set 
The  seal  of  love  and  infinite  regret, 
The  mystic  guerdon  of  the  restless  band. 

He  does  not  fully  wake,  but  starts  and  clings 

In  many  dreams,  to  many  pleasant  things, 
And  many  sad ; 

And  still  the  curtain  parts 

The  dim  from  clear,  where  every  eye  is  glad 
For  ever:  and  the  morning  sun  would  shine 
Upon  him,  but  for  that  inviolate  line 

Of  drapery,  betwixt  the  light  and  dark ; 

Yet  for  the  time  between  one  deathless  spark 
Is  vouched  to  him,  intangible  and  fine  ! 

And  well  I  feel 

These  fitful  dreamings  are  the  years  of  earth, 
But  more  we  have  not  here: 
A  waking  vision  is  but  dead  and  sere 

To  the  great  glory  that  at  morn  will  steal 
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Each  sleeping  soul  away, 

And  golden  beams  will  lay 
My  dream-vexed  body  in  enfolding  light; 

Shadows  shall  not  trespass  there 
Nor  whispers  of  the  night. 

Thenceforth  the  sound  of  prayer 
Shall  be  unheard,  and  the  loud  din  of  fight 

Unraised.     The  glory  may  not  come  to  earth, 

But  shall  illume  us  in  our  second  birth; 
And  in  the  ripening  sunshine  I  shall  find 
My  harvest-sheaves  that  here  I  cannot  bind. 
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RUTH   AND  ORPAH. 

IN  Moab  south  of  Heshbon  where  the  fields 

Are  white  with  pasturing  flocks,  dwelt  Naomi, 

Husbandless,  for  Elimelech  was  dead; 

And  their  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 

Had  married,  dallied  and  they  too  were  dead : 

And  sore  the  famine  raged  in  the  land 

Of  Moab,  and  stark  hunger,  child  of  sin, 

Gnawed  at  the  people's  throats.     Wives  fasting-eyed 

Mourned  in  the  streets,  and  children  moaned  for  food, 

And  husbands  stood  in  hushed  and  wistful  groups, 

Knowing  the  stress,  yet  helpless,  hand  in  hand. 

Then  over  Moab's  cities  where  the  fields 

Are  white  with  flocks,  there  came  a  sudden  tale 

Of  corn  in  Judah  by  the  hand  of  God ; 

And  all  the  people  yearned  upon  the  bread, 
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And  sent  with  speed,  some  riding,  some  on  foot; 

But  Naomi,  hearing  the  message,  swift 

Arose  to  get  her  into  Judah's  land, 

With  Ruth  and  Orpah,  even  her  two  sons'  wives, 

Who  married  them,  and  dallied,  and  were  dead. 

And  they  went  forth  at  eve  :  on  Naomi 

Hung  Ruth,  as  daughter,  clinging  in  her  steps, 

And  ever  thrusting  from  her  path  the  stones, 

And  thorns,  and  guiding  Naomi  with  love. 

And  Orpah  near  to  Ruth :  weary  her  face, 

The  face  of  woman  to  whom  life  is  gall ; 

For  there  are  hours  of  pride  when  a  great  screen 

Shows  falsely  light  and  dark,  and  ill  seems  good, 

And  good  seems  ill:   but  pride  hath  blinded  all. 

As  some  lone  wolf  that  hunts  the  forest  dark 

For  flesh  of  men  or  bite  of  any  food 

To  feed  her  young,  and  after  taste  herself, 

Three  days  has  roamed,  but  never  sighted  corpse, 

Nor  touched  one  least  stray  scrap  of  food,  returns 

Disconsolate,  wild-eyed,  sick  unto  death  : 


So  sorrowed  Orpah  with  an  inward  curse: 

To  her  the  life  of  others  than  her  own 

Had  cheaper  seemed ;   but  now  her  own  was  nought, 

And  others  nought;  yet  dragged  she  weary  on: 

But  Ruth  clung  softly,  yet  not  dragged  her  weight, 

But  stayed,  upbare,  and  eased  her  mother's  tread, 

Soft-eyed  and  kind ;   not  beautiful,  but  sweet ; 

The  face  of  woman  to  whom  God  hath  given 

To  be  life's  salt,  and,  where  the  path  is  dim, 

To  lighten  it,  and  where  the  sick  man  craves 

A  dying  tendance,  to  speak  words  of  calm. 

Her  drooping  ringlets  fell  about  her  neck, 

Pure  as  the  lily  of  the  valley  cups 

On  stems  of  taper  green.     Her  neck  was  bare 

To  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  caught  the  silent  sleet 

Wept  from  a  leaden  sky  on  Moab's  plains. 

So  thus  they  three  went  on,  Ruth  pressing  close, 

Orpah  a  space  behind,  half  lingering, 

Half  fain  to  break  and  rush  from  Ruth  and  all, 

For  utter  bitterness,  because  her  heart 
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Was  sated  with  itself,  and  loathing  sat 

Writ  on  her  brows — the  sealed  curse  of  sin. 

But  Naomi  was  grieved  within  her,  loth 

To  sacrifice  her  daughters  to  herself; 

And  stopping  in  her  path  she  turned  to  Ruth 

And  Orpah,  casting  from  her  Ruth's  white  arm; 

Then  spake,  and  mother's  love  and  mother's  pain 

Together  voiced  her  thought — '  My  daughters,  mine, 

Though  dead  are  they  that  won  you  to  my  home, 

Turn,  O  my  daughters;   shall  ye  leave  for  me 

Your  homes  and  places  of  your  husbands'  love  ? 

Why  will  ye  go  with  me — me,  Naomi, 

The  gracious?     Nay,  the  gracious  nevermore: 

Mara  the  bitter,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt 

Bitterly  with  me,  very  bitterly; 

And  I  am  far  in  years,  and  broken  down: 

I  have  no  sons  to  be  your  husbands  now: 

The  Lord  forbid.     Elimelech  is  dead 

And  I  am  of  one  husband  one  true  wife. 

Nay,  should  I  bear  you  sons,  and  bring  them  up, 
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Would  ye  have  patience?    Would  ye  wait  for  them? 
Go  marry  ye,  poor  widows;  I,  a  widow, 
Give  you  my  blessing.     May  the  rest  of  home 
Lie  round  your  lives  like  shade  of  olive  tree 
Round  tender  rose :   may  husbands  succour  you, 
Worship  you,  tend  you,  love  you  evermore: 
Sore  grieved,  sore  smitten  is  my  heart  this  day, 
Because  the  Lord's  hand  is  against  my  soul.' 
Then  Orpah  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  word, 
And  knives  of  grief  leapt  through  her,  for  the  cry 
Of  Naomi  was  hers,  more  hers,  and  deeper  ; 
The  cry  of  woman  wandering  in  the  world 
Purposeless,  desolate,  almost  feelingless 
For  anguish :  and  she  shivered  as  in  cold. 
Then  forth  from  both  a  cry  of  wailing  sprang, 
Orpah  for  wretchedness,  but  Ruth  for  love, 
And  on  them  wept  the  canopying  clouds, 
And  the  bare  plain  was  under :   so  they  stood 
Wrestling  with  each  other  and  themselves; 
And  Orpah  cried  in  blanching  throes  of  soul, 
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The  cry  of  souls  sin-ridden,  bowed  to  death, 

Of  loved  and  lovers  when  the  vested  night 

Will  cloak  their  sin  no  more  :   in  nakedness 

Thrust  to  the  glare,  they  pray  aloud  to  God, 

And  God  is  deaf,  and  to  the  mouth  of  hell, 

And  hear  no  answer:  or  the  cry  of  spirits 

Ashrieking  through  the  blank  for  their  lorn  mates, 

Twixt  earth  and  heaven  where  devil  meets  with  man. 

Then  with  one  shamed  impetuous  spring  of  love 

To  where  her  mother  stood,  she  kissed  her  cheek, 

And  turning  fled  across  the  evening  plain, 

And  the  sleet  covered  her  and  mist  and  tears, 

For  Ruth  watched  weeping  where  her  sister  went. 

But  at  the  latest  sight,  when  Orpah's  form 

Was  blinded  by  her  tears  and  by  the  sleet, 

She  flung  on  Naomi  with  heaving  breast, 

And  caught  her  neck  to  neck,  throwing  her  soul 

Into  the  cry — '  Naomi,  Naomi, 

Hurt  me  not  with  thy  toothed  kindliness: 

I  have  nor  home  nor  mother,  but  with  thee, 
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And  where  thou  goest,  Ruth  shall  go  with  thee, 

And  where  thou  lodgest,  Ruth  shall  lodge,  and  where 

Thou  diest,  Ruth  shall  lay  her  down  to  die. 

My  husband  was  thy  son ;   his  wife,  thy  daughter, 

Is  thine  in  sympathy  of  widow's  weeds, 

Of  home,  of  toil,  of  suffering  and  of  God. 

The  Lord  do  so  and  also  more  to  me 

If  thou  and  I  shall  part  in  aught  but  death.' 

And  with  the  word  she  clave  to  Naomi 

And  broke  her  wholly  down,  mother  and  child 

In  mutual  love,  the  freshest  thing  on  earth. 

And  hand  in  hand  they  knew  each  other's  love 

Sacred,  and  twain,  they  passed  to  Bethlehem. 
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GREEN   LANE. 

[Recollections  of  a  Lane  in  Leather  head. ~\ 

GREEN  LANE  they  called  it  once,  and  so  the  name 
Clings  to  that  lovely  relic  of  the  past: 

Whose  trees  and  shadowed  walks  are  still  the  same, 
Whose  simple  beauty  stays  unto  the  last. 

Not  twenty  miles  from  England's  throbbing  heart, 
Scarce  twenty  paces  from  the  open  road, 

Lies  the  old  spot  wherein  all  memories  start, 
Where  Progress'  iron  heel  has  never  trode. 

By  day,  a  cloister  of  the  earth,  where  grow 
Pillars  of  larch  and  fir  and  linden  pale, 

And  wavy  grasses  and  the  violet  low 
Throng  at  their  base,  and  many  a  foxglove  hale. 
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By  night,  a  paradise  of  drowsy  sounds 

And  dancing  moonbeams,  where  the  beetle  drones, 
And  the  great  velvet  bats  wheel  in  their  rounds, 

And  the  night-breeze  is  full  of  mellow  tones 

That  seem  to  tremble  in  each  listening  tree, 
Chained  by  slow  magic,  till  the  nightingale 

Bursts  into  tune,  and  all  the  sounds  are  free 
Over  the  furrowed  hill  and  down  the  dale. 

There — with  his  throat  turned  white  to  the  white  moon 
Glowing  full-circle  through  the  parted  boughs, 

There  with  men's  souls  below  him  in  a  swoon! 
What  cares  he?    'Tis  not  them  he  would  arouse. 

Not  while  the  planets  wander  down  the  heaven, 
Not  while  that  orb  of  blue  is  there  to  see, 

And  through  yon  crystal  dome  the  sisters  seven 
Swing  in  the  dawn-hours  to  the  dewy  lea. 
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Surely  the  pale-eyed  Keats  had  heard  thee  so 
In  this  dim  lane,  and  at  this  dreamy  hour, 

When  he  was  here — 'tis  ninety  years'  ago; 
Surely  he  found  thee  in  thy  midnight  bower: 

Heard  all  thy  joyous  notes,  drank  all  the  pain 
Of  dull  reaction,  caught  at  his  own  breath ; 

Wept  at  thy  hymn ;  then  prayed  it  were  not  vain, 
And  praying — heard  the  rustle  of  slow  Death. 

Yet — though  his  wondrous  soul  ne'er  come  again, 
And  every  pen,  save  his,  should  do  thee  wrong: 

He  left,  for  all  who  know  that  quiet  lane, 
A  memory,  and  a  beauty,  and  a  song. 

A  memory  of  darkling  copper-beech, 
Of  evening  coming  down  upon  the  ways, 

Of  deepest  grass  where  whispers  never  reach, 
Of  fairy  music  and  enchanted  days. 
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A  beauty  twin  with  night,  a  sinking  cry 
Of  starlight  spirits  passing  to  and  fro, 

A  song  of  dancing  thoughts  that  cannot  die, 
A  sweet  refrain  that  will  not  let  men  go. 

He  drew  white  visions  from  the  flowing  stream 
And  lovely  creatures  from  the  pine-grown  hill : 

He  left  them  singing  in  the  pale  moonbeam ! 
Ah  me!  Sometimes  I  hear  them  singing  still. 

But  would  I  claim  again  his  melody, 

Who  fell  asleep,  and  found  where  Beauty  dwelt ; 
Or  would  I  speak,  he  goeth  suddenly; 

Only,  the  grass  is  rising  where  he  knelt : 

Only  I  see  the  vision  of  a  lad 

With  grey  lines  in  his  cheek,  and  wistful  eyes, 
Swooning — and  ere  the  songs  that  made  him  glad 

Have  left  his  parted  lips,  poor  lad,  he  dies! 

(100) 


And  dying  leaves  a  sweetness  of  hoar  hairs, 
And  a  wild  fever,  and  a  half-breathed  sigh, 

As  the  young  life  that  throbbed  against  its  cares 
Beat  out  at  last,  and  gave  the  world  the  lie. 

There  gaze  I  out  upon  the  furrowed  green, 
That  winds  and  rises  as  man's  early  years 

Wind  furrowed  out  from  that  which  might  have  been, 
To  make  what  is — and  silence  hath  its  tears ! 

And  there  I  stand  upon  the  gravel  path 
In  shadowy  network,  under  many  trees : 

From  distant  years  I  reap  the  aftermath, 
And  gather  in  the  pearls  from  many  seas. 

The  long  lane  rises  winding  at  the  end, 
And  bids  me  onward,  would  I  further  know; 

As  once  my  life  turned  outward  round  the  bend 
And  left  them  climbing  in  the  long  ago. 
(101) 


O  let  them  climb — for  o'er  those  limestone  hills 
I  know  a  path  that  must  come  back  again 

By  falling  rivers  and  by  cobwebbed  mills 
To  the  long  beauties  of  this  summer  lane. 


(102) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  WINTER. 

A  CHORIC  SONG. 

WARM  and  green  was  the  earth, 

Dark  and  cold  is  thy  birth, 

Child  of  the  misty  hills, 

Come  from  thy  year-long  rest, 

Wind  of  the  mountain,  sweep, 

Pools  of  the  fountain,  sleep, 

Sleep,  ye  all-laughing  rills; 

'Tis  the  Spirit  of  Winter  with  icy  crest, 

She  is  come  from  the  green  and  heaving  firth, 

And  where  she  passes,  the  snows  are  deep, 

And  where  she  tarries  men  weep,  men  weep ! 

*  *  *  * 

(>o3) 


I  saw   her  strike  the  laughing  flowers 

Dumb  with  her  mute  cold  wand ! 
I  saw  her  touch  the  rustling  bowers 
With  the  frost  upon  her  hand! 
Leaf  by  leaf  they  fell  away. 
I  looked  again  at  the  dying  of  day, 
I  found  but  gaunt  and  shivering  arms, 
Stretching  for  warmth  and  sunlight  charms ; 
But  the  light  of  heaven  was  wan  and  far, 
And  the  grey  air  damped  the  brightest  star : 
The  life  was  dead  in  each  lovely  frame, 
Yet  I  heard  her  name, 
As  some  charnel-cry, 
'  Spirit  of  Winter,  we  die,  we  die ! ' 


Cold  of  night  upon  thy  brow, 
Swirling  leaves  about  thy  feet, 
Melancholy  child  of  sleet, 
Whither  goest  thou  ? 
(104) 


'Over  the  land,  by  stream  and  fen, 

Thus  I  am  sped, 

Till  the  leaves  are  red, 
And  the  firs  are  stark  in  the  glen.' 
From  the  mist  we  hear  thy  cry, 
And  a  wild  low  tone  from  the  waters  lone 

Calls  to  the  year  to  die. 


Listen,  the  duck  cry  hoarse  to-night, 

From  the  stormy  lake, 

To  the  leafless  brake, 
Are  they  gone  in  the  falling  light, 
And  the  velvet  bulrush  rules 

Stiff  upon  the  dripping  marsh, 

And  the  moorhen's  note  is  harsh 
From  the  silent  pools. 

Eery  and  cold, 

When  the  year  is  tolled 


To  its  earth,  thou  com'st,  as  now, 
With  the  yellow  and  sere, 
With  the  wail  of  the  year, 

Autumn's  wraith  art  thou! 
Bleak  and  sudden  is  thy  breath, 
White,  imperious  child  of  death, 
Pass  thou  on, 
Get  thee  gone! 
For  upon  thy  path 
Is  the  aftermath 

Of  the  summer,  but  dark  and  cold 
Is  the  gathering  in 
Till  again  we  win 
Spring  blossom  and  summer  gold. 


(106) 


BEAUTY. 

* 

O  have  ye  seen  her  pass, 
The  Beauty-spirit  white? 
For  suddenly  by  night 

She  steppeth  in  the  grass, 
Where  the  air  is  still  on  the  highest  hill 
She  stealeth  into  sight. 

No  jewels  and  no  robe, 

Pure  feet  and  eyes  adream  : 
And  in  each  tiny  lobe 

Two  dewy  pearls  agleam; 
And  a  paly  hand  stretched  o'er  the  land, 
And  o'er  the  moonlit  stream. 
(107) 


Sometimes  she  leaves  the  earth 

Invisibly  upborne : 
Sometimes  she  bringeth  mirth 

And  love  in  fetters  drawn. 
But  she  needs  them  not;  they  are  all  forgot, 

When  Beauty  comes  forlorn. 

O  have  ye  seen  her  way? 

For  in  the  frosty  night 

I  feel  her  spirit  light; 
And  in  the  still  grey  day 
I  breathe  the  bliss  of  her  delicate  kiss, 

My  Beauty-spirit  white. 


(108) 


LINES  WRITTEN    IN   A    LIBRARY   COPY 
AT  LEATHERHEAD. 

IN  MEMORY 

Of  waterfall,  and  dale,  and  hill, 
Of  Nature  queen,  and  Art  her  will, 
Of  ivied  path,  and  twined  arch, 
Of  sobbing  limes  and  drooping  larch, 
Of  lovely  walks  in  whispering  hours, 
Of  blossom  youth,  and  clambering  powers, 
Of  toilful  knowledge,  hard  essay, 
Despair,  and  mist  of  winter  day, 
Of  throwing  off  the  dull  and  cold, 
Of  taking  on  what  grows  not  old, 
Of  closing  up  for  common  weal, 
Of  drawing  home  the  '  hooks  of  steel ' : 
Of  branching  ways  and  gripping  hands, 
The  running  down  of  silver  sands : 
These  things,  thou  school  of  schools  to  me, 
These  things  be  consecrate  to  thee 
In  memory ! 

(109) 


THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

A  voice  cried  out  of  the  heaven, 
'  Are  ye  weary  on  earth  ? ' 

But  a  soul  fled  up  with  the  answer 
'  We  are  yet  in  our  birth ' ! 


(no) 


TIMON. 

They  passed  away,  the  friends,  the  day 

Of  love,  the  youth  so  fair  ; 
They  left  me  lorn,  before  the  morn, 

They  left  me  to  my  care. 
I  prayed  for  death,  but  ere  the  breath 

Was  spent  in  me,  foredone, 
O'er  crimson  hill,  o'er  sparkling  rill 

Came  up  the  glorious  sun. 

The  ocean's  roar  did  slowly  pour 

A  peace  into  my  breast : 
Eternity  was  in  that  sea, 

Nor  I,  nor  sea,  could  rest: 
And  yet  I  knew  within  the  blue, 

And  underneath  the  foam, 
There  was  a  tide  that  I  should  ride, 

There  was  a  setting  home. 


O  land  and  sea,  ye  are  to  me 

A  life  within  a  glory : 
Ye  calm  my  heart,  ye  take  my  part, 

Ye  sing  my  broken  story. 
And  aye  to  me,  O  land  and  sea 

Ye  give,  upon  my  sending, 
The  only  gold  that  makes  not  cold 

And  dulls  not  in  the  lending. 


(112) 


ULTIMA  DIVISAS  CONIUGET  HORA 
VIAS! 

WHEN  they  are  gone  who  knew  thee, 

When  faces  strange  are  there, 
When  years  have  intervened  between, 

And  old  time  friends  are  rare; 
Memories  of  our  school  days, 

Visions  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Softly  they  rise  within  us, 

The  Harvest  of  the  years! 

We  cannot  hear  your  voices, 

We  cannot  share  your  way; 
The  paths  of  life  have  parted  us 

Until  a  distant  day : 
In  chords  of  deeper  feeling 

Our  varied  lives  are  set ; 
Some  strains  the  heart  hath  mastered, 

And  some  it  learns  as  yet. 

("3) 


But  one  thing  time  hath  changed  not, 

One  note  still  rings  as  true, 
The  best  of  all  our  early  years 

We  still  shall  owe  to  you; 
A  smile,  a  word,  an  echo, 

A  song  oft  heard  before, 
Bring  back  a  deeper  meaning  now 

Than  e'er  they  brought  of  yore. 

And  though  each  year  her  fledgelings 

Shall  wander  from  the  nest; 
Though  mist  shall  blind,  and  seas  divide, 

And  sorrows  vex  their  rest; 
Still  may  the  school  that  nursed  them, 

And  friendship's  fetters  cast, 
Behold  her  wandering  children 

United  at  the  last! 


("4) 


TWO  ALONE. 

IT'S  only  a  trifling  story,  sir,  of  a  time  ago, 

And  it  never  got  into  the  papers,  for  there  wasn't  a 

man  to  know. 
Hear  it  ?      You're  welcome,  surely.      It's  fast  in  my 

memory 
How  the  Zulus  came   upon  us,  and    took   my  Jack 

from  me. 
The  scorching  sun  beat  straight  in  the   face  of  our 

proud  brigade, 
With  never  a  rock  to  hide  us,  and  never  an  inch  of 

shade. 
Before  us  were  swarthy  masses  of  desperate,  fearless 

men, 
And  we  counted  three  of  the  British  to  every  Zulu  ten. 

("5) 


Jack  and  I  were  together,  away  on  the  farthest  right 
With  a  handful  more,  just  to  see  it  through,  and  a 

wild  delight 
Swelled  in  us,  facing  these  giants,  with  their  soft  and 

purring  cry 
Like  wind  in  a  forest  of  oak  trees,  but  the  branches 

were  assegai. 
There  was  death  in  the  lines  of  their  faces,  there  was 

death  in  their  kingly  tread  ; 
Ay,  they  were  glorious  fighters,  till  they  found  their 

iron  bed. 
There  were  wives  in  the  land  behind  them,  there  were 

kraals  of  rushes  and  mud, 
And  they  came  in  the  strength  of  brothers  to  fight  at 

the  river  of  Blood, 
Where,  years  before,  they  were  swept  away,  they  have 

come  again; 

Once  more  in  the  river  patters  the  terrible  Zulu  rain. 
Three  of   them  swung  upon  us,   but  Jack's   Martini 

flashed : 

(116) 


One  of  them  seemed  to  falter,  and  forward  the  other 

two  dashed. 
A  pain    in    my  foot,  it  was    nothing — and  over  our 

shoulders  passed 
A  rustling  thing— two  shots,  and  we  knew  they  had 

flung  their  last. 
'  Bob,  are  you  there  ? '  was  his  shout.      '  All  here  ; 

look  about  you,  Jack  ; ' 
But  I  had  one  to  spare,  and  I  nippled  the  man  who 

was  close  at  his  back, 
Dealing  fierce  havoc  among  us ;    but  he  pushed  too 

far  inside, 
And  we  left  him  to  find  the  others,  and  merrily  Jack 

replied : 
1  Thanks,  it  was  timely,  Robert ;  maybe,  I'll  make  it 

square 
Later  on,  if  you're  hurried  a  little,  and   the  beggars 

don't  play  fair.' 
So  the  trenching  mass  swept  on,  and  we  two  were 

together  in  front ; 

("7) 


Out  on  the  right  where  the  Zulus  were  getting  a  little 

bit  blunt. 
Then  I  felt,  with  a  sickening  anger,  that  my  foot  was 

getting  numb, 
And  all  in  a  minute  I  tumbled ;  but  Jack  gazed  fierce 

and  dumb 
Straight  before  him  where  swift  with  the  bound  of  a 

great  Koodoo 
Came  plumed  and  exultant  a  chieftain  and  we  lay  clear 

out  to  his  view. 

There  was  half  a  score  behind  him,  yelling  their  mur- 
der song, 
And  ready  to  finish  the  business,  if  the  first  one's  blow 

went  wrong. 
I   struggled   to  move,  but  my  head  was  dim,  and  I 

couldn't  but  lie, 
And  over  me  Jack  was  whispering,  'Robert,  it's  our 

goodbye.' 
'  Still,  Bob,  still     Let  me  cover  your  face.     They  must 

leave  you  alone,' 

(118) 


And  he  set  one  foot  on  my  neck,  and  he  pinned  me 

as  still  as  a  stone, 
Till  I  seemed  like  dead :    then  his  rifle  was  up,  but 

he  knew  it  too  well 
He  had  finished  our  last  sound  cartridge,  but  he  wasn't 

going  to  tell. 
'  Bob,'  came  a  hoarse,  hurried  whisper,  '  tell  Annie  I 

can't  be  her  man, 
And  see  that  she  gets  her  another ;  'tis  pity  we  ever 

began. 
And  may  he  be  true  as  her  Jack  was.     Bob,  I  must 

hurt  you  a  bit, 
This  glossy  old  chap  must  be  sure  you  are    gone.' 

Then  I  knew  he  was  hit — 
With  a  rush  they  were  up,  and  they  left  us,  body  on 

body,  alone ; 
For  Jack,  sir,  had  got  his  commission,  and  he  left  me 

with  never  a  moan. 


("9) 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE   KEEPER. 

Alone  I  live,  alone  I'll  die, 
Alone  I  watch  the  ships  go  by. 
Alone  !   It  is  a  deathly  thing. 
It  makes  the  very  silence  ring. 

Suddenly  swoops  the  blinding  mist — 
It  chills — it  writhes  upon  my  wrist. 
It  trembles  round  the  muffled  gun, 
It  hangs  upon  the  midday  sun. 

I  hear  the  broken  waters  crash, 
I  see  the  long  and  swirling  lash 
Of  anger  in  the  crested  foam : 
I  know  the  ships  are  coming  home. 

The  waves  are  hissing  round  the  light, 
The  gulls  are  screaming  in  landward  flight: 
The  spindrift  breaks  upon  the  glass ; 
A  roar — a  glare— and  the  ships  pass. 

(120) 


O  LET  ME  LIE. 

O  let  me  lie 
Where  the  waterwheel  is  churning 

And  the  runnels  foam  away: 
Down  the  shadowed  hollow 
All  the  sunny  day. 

O  let  me  lie 
Where  the  flowers  are  all  returning 

And  the  minnows  are  at  play; 
Let  me  watch  the  happy  swallow 

As  he  picks  his  bit  of  clay. 

O  let  me  lie; 
I  cannot  see  for  tears; 

All  the  mill  is  old  and  gray — 
And  my  eyes  are  filled  with  yearning, 
But  I  cannot  go  away. 

(121) 


Let  me  lie,  let  me  lie: 
Twas  a  friend  of  many  years 

Who  cometh  not  to-day! 
Let  me  lie,  for  I  am  learning 

As  I  lie  upon  the  hay, 
How  the  eyes  have  no  discerning 

When  the  heart  has  passed  away. 


(122) 


IN   THE  HOUR   OF  DEATH. 

Ye  cannot  stay  my  soul ;  then  do  not  mourn ; 

But  let  me  go; 
Ye  cannot  now  come  with  me  o'er  the  bourne, 

Ye  cannot  know 
The  blessed  things  I  hear, 

Nor  may  I  show : 
But  were  I  offered  life,  I  would  cry  no, 

And  never  fear. 

'Tis  well !  ye  gaze  upon  my  hoary  hair, 

My  quiet  face, 
And  may  be,  look  for  some  new  seam  of  care, 

Some  darksome  trace 
Of  storm — O  not  in  mine ! 

I  have  no  place 
For  things  like  these,  for  I  have  run  the  race, 

And  passed  the  line. 

(123) 


THE  NIGHT  VOICES. 

FAR  o'er  the  field  I  saw  them  pass  away 

And  heard  the  children's  merry  voices  say 

'  Come  home — come  home ;  the  night  is  on  the  hay.' 

Farther  and  farther,  fainter,  faint,  and  lost 
Until  the  morning,  and  the  night-wind  crossed 
The  fragrant  hay  all  rake  and  pikel  tossed. 

It  breathed  upon  me  as  a  restful  sigh 

From  men  who  work;  and  when  the  shadows  die, 

Pass  peacefully  to  slumber :    So  may  I, 

The  frail,  glad  toiler  of  a  burning  day, 

At  evening  hear  the  spirit-voices  say, 

'  Come  home — come  home :  The  night  is  on  the  hay.' 

(124) 


THE  ANSWER. 

MY  mother?    She  is  well.     Her  name  is  young 
On  the  white  marble  in  the  churchyard  there. 

She  left  us  when  the  compline-bell  had  rung 
It's  mellow  call  to  prayer. 

Not  praised — but  oh,  so  meek  beneath  the  rod 
Of  chastisement ;  living  as  those  who  know 

That  they  have  seen  in  dream  the  face  of  God, 
And  dare  not  let  it  go. 


I25) 


'JUSTA  ET   TENAX.' 

LEAVE  her  in  utter  quiet, 
The  blessed  with  the  blest. 

Earth  cannot  render  merit, 
Save  'She  hath  done  her  best.' 

Born  to  an  endless  facing 
Of  pain  and  wrong  and  ruth, 

Dauntless  her  soul  upraising 
She  sacrificed  her  youth. 

Patient  and  seldom  weary, 
Stayed  fast  on  love  divine, 

No  hour  to  her  was  dreary; 
She  only  lived  to  shine. 

(126) 


Sojourner  still  with  sorrow, 
Still  fighting  sorrow  through, 

She  saw  the  timeless  morrow, 
And  felt  the  days  were  few. 

Helping  where  help  was  needed, 

By  will  alone  upborne, 
Her  feeble  body  pleaded 

Release  for  strength  outworn. 

Till  the  wave's  breast  drew  her  under 
And  caught  her  into  calm: 

Now  let  the  loud  seas  thunder, 
They  cannot  do  her  harm. 

There  in  the  haven  liveth 
The  pilgrim  from  the  deep : 

Here  let  it  read  '  He  giveth 
To  his  beloved  in  sleep.' 


(127) 


MOON  AND  CLOUD. 

HAST  thou  beheld,  some  evening  in  July, 
A  moon  of  gold  rise  warm  above  the  hay 

And  marked  how,  higher  still,  the  gracious  sky 
Is  bluest  blue,  but  for  the  lingering  play 

Of  one  deep-breasted  cloud,  all  silver-grayed 
In  bosom,  and  its  underside  aglow 

With  borrowed  gold;  above,  all  snowy-rayed — ? 
But  only  those  who  love  the  clouds  can  know 

How  all  the  joyous  world  is  in  the  gold 
And  on  the  silver  bosom,  world's  delight, 

Tear-pale,  but  pure,  with  whitest  margin  scrolled 
Upon  the  snow-peaks  of  the  eternal  light. 


(128) 


THE   SWALLOW. 

SOFT,  flitting,  swallow  let  me  learn 
The  endless  merriment  that  lies 

Within  thy  songs  by  bank  and  burn, 
The  endless  joys  within  thine  eyes. 

Meek,  twittering,  swallow,  'neath  the  eaves 
Five  paly  eggs  are  nested  now : 

For  thou  did'st  reach  us  with  the  leaves, 
But,  ere  the  leaves,  thy  brood  and  thou 

To  sunnier  lands  and  merrier  friends 
Will  hie  you  twittering,  twittering,  still: 

And  winter  will  not  make  amends 
For  swallow's  song  by  road  and  rill. 

(129) 


Red-throated  singer  of  light  lays, 
My  tired  heart  is  glad  and  free, 

When,  wheeling,  fluttering,  round  my  ways, 
Thou  pour'st  along  thy  melody. 

O  gentle,  dark-winged,  fleeting  friend, 

Stay  with  us,  stay  the  long  days  through ; 

For  well  I  know  'tis  summer's  end, 
When  once  I  miss  the  songs  I  knew. 


(130) 


THE   DRAWING  OF  HYLAS. 

THERE  is  a  legend  that  the  Argonauts, 

Leaving  lolcus,  for  the  golden  quest, 

Came  with  a  favouring  wind  to  Lemnos'  isle 

And  took  them  wives  with  blood  upon  their  hands 

And  passed  to  Cyzicus,  whose  valiant  king 

Made  them  warm  welcome :  only  in  the  dark, 

Wind-beaten  back  to  shore,  the  Doliones 

Thought  them  Pelasgians,  and  in  cloudy  fight 

Lost  their  own  king :  for  whom  the  Greeks  were  sad, 

Till  courtesy  was  quit,  and  buried  him 

Among  his  Doliones :  then  passing  on 

With  Heracles  and  Nestor  and  the  twins, 

Castor  and  Pollux  and  some  sixty  more 

Hard  oaks  of  Greece,  with  Orpheus  to  enchant, 

And  catch  the  dying  sunsets  on  his  lyr«, 

Came  to  indented  Mysia,  deep  with  bays 
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And  bell-mouthed  caverns  roaring  far  below, 
Amid  a  waste  of  foam  and  murderous  fins 
Of  jutting  rock  that  bristled  on  the  boat, 
Sucked  in  and  out,  and  driven  and  tossed  along 
Till  the  oars  groaned  for  mercy,  and  full  noon 
Beat  down  upon  a  hull  flung  on  the  shore, 
And  a  close  ring  of  thirsty,  thankful  men. 
Then  Jason,  voicing  the  sore  need  of  all, 
Cried — '  Water — bring  us  water — who  will  go  ? 
Scarce  half-a-mile,  there  is  a  summer  grot 
Of  amarant  and  roses,  round  a  well 
Glassy,  ice-cold,  and  deeper  than  a  stone 
In  ten  long  throws  would  bottom.    They  do  say 
The  Naiads  haunt  the  place — 'tis  an  old  tale. 
But  who  will  go  ? '    Then  hard  by  Heracles 
Rose  a  young  lad  with  pitchers  in  one  hand, 
And  blossom  fingers  round  a  waterskin. 
The  great-limbed  Heracles  half  pulled  him  back 
With  a  sly  movement,  but  he  would  not  list, 
Merrily  crying — 'Surely,  'tis  a  year, 
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And  I  was  there  among  the  Dryopes 

With  King  Theodamas,  and  Heracles 

Caught  me  with  the  dark  wine-buds  on  his  lips 

And  swore  none  other  should  draw  wine  for  him 

Or  bring  cool  water — for  in  younger  days 

I  was  the  loveliest  rose  in  rosy  Greece, 

And  now' — he  blushed  and  laughing,  stepped  aside 

As  a  soft  fawn  among  a  herd  of  deer, 

Til  draw  the  water  for  my  Heracles, 

And  for  you  all.     Farewell,  O  fare  ye  well.' 

And  as  he  called  the  lingering  accents  rose 

From  rock  to  rock — '  Farewell,  O  fare  ye  well/ 

Seven  times  repeated,  and  a  spirit-cry 

Rang  laughter  in  the  seventh.     Forth  he  sprang, 

Pinked  in  his  cheek  with  blushes  from  salt  seas, 

And  furry  bloom  of  apples,  and  his  hair 

Wavy,  all  frolicking  adown  his  neck 

And  shoulders,  like  the  beaded  quaking-grass 

Which  trembles  in  a  million  hues  by  day, 

And  sombred,  trembles  all  the  silent  night. 


On  by  the  clambering  path  and  groined  rock 

Bedded  with  sighing  ferns  and  myrtle  boughs 

Murmuring  over,  trilling,  as  he  went, 

Some  rich  Aeolian  anthem  of  far  days: 

And  the  red  deer  gazed  on  him  with  great  eyes, 

Sauntering  in  their  solitary  land, 

Lightfooted,  as  their  best ;   and  strange  bright  birds 

Flew  o'er  him,  crying,  towards  the  slumbrous  cave, 

Hung  o'er  cool  water,  where  ripe  berries  shone, 

And  drooped  to  kiss  their  clusters  in  low  pools. 

The  day  was  full  of  pleasance,  lights,  and  sounds, 

Dancing  flower-petals,  blowing  rose-leaves,  lilies 

Deep-spiked,  with  orange  centres :  such  a  time 

As  charmed  the  cooings  of  Theocritus, 

Last  autumn  singer  of  that  summer  sun 

Whose  tints  of  rose  and  gold  gathered  away 

Into  red  evening,  ere  the  hectic  flush 

Stole  upon  health,  whose  beauty,  growing  cold, 

Froze,  and  a  dullness  of  dead  winter  reigned. 

There  clambered  Hylas,  with  a  springing  mirth, 
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Over  the  shrinking  flowers,  into  a  ring 

Of  sudden  green,  in  whose  rock  centre  sank 

A  deep  well,  with  encirclements  of  beauty. 

Fern-sprays,  and  quince-bloom  sipping  at  its  marge, 

Curious  mosses,  snaky-twining  lengths 

Of  blue  convolvulus,  and  tasselled  red 

Of  fuchsia,  and  white  willow  slivers  drooping: 

Murmurings  were  there,  and  low-kissing  sounds 

As  from  a  troop  of  fairies :   half  a  sigh 

Fled  through  his  lips  as  Hylas  saw  the  well, 

And  blushed  to  mar  its  stillness,  crying  low, 

1  O  Heracles — wert  thou  but  here  with  me, 

My  heart  were  full.'    Then  stooping  o'er,  let  down 

His  pitcher  and  the  placid  well  swam  in. 

A  poor  essay !    For  lo,  the  pitcher  sank 

Suddenly  to  the  bottom,  and  left  Hylas 

Marvelling  at  a  thing  he  could  not  tell: 

But  picking  up  the  waterskin,  stepped  round 

To  the  other  side,  and  opened  its  rude  throat, 

Then  dropped  it,  sank  it  half,  and  held  it  tight 
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Waiting.     A  marvel — for  a  stubborn  pull 

Drew  the  skin  under,  and  he  marvelled  more. 

Then  to  a  passion  of  hot  weeping  fell 

On  the  clear  brink,  and  all  the  amber  silks 

And  softness  of  his  hair  lay  in  the  pool. 

One  hand  was  dangling,  as  he  dropped  in  tears 

Under  the  quince-bloom,  like  a  fleecy  swan 

That  soars  above  the  marsh  with  glistening  plumes 

To  throw  his  last  sweet  dirge  upon  the  world, 

And  sink  into  the  tranquil  reeds  to  die. 

The  passion  lasted  but  a  while,  for  tears 

Brought  a  pure  sleep,  the  welcome  sleep  that  oft 

Plays  in  the  wings  of  tears ;  and  when  they  fly, 

Lingers  to  kiss  the  fever  from  the  cheek, 

And  fall  the  stained  lids,  and  close  again 

The  murmurless  deep  sluices  of  the  soul. 

'O  Hylas!   Hylas!'    Was  it  farborne  cry 

From  the  brown  shore,  and  the  still-thirsting  Greeks  ? 

Nay,  they  were  sleeping  in  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

'O  Hylas!   Hylas!'    Came  it  from  the  rocks 
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Up  the  high  path,  and  through  the  flower-festoons? 
It  seemed  not  so :   the  flowers  hung  like  mute  bells  ! 
'  Hylas !  O  Hylas ! '    Tis  beside  his  arm, 
Tis  o'er  his  head,  'tis  round  his  sighing  breasts. 
See — those  white  fingers  stealing  up  to  his, 
And  those  gold  tresses  floating  from  the  boughs 
To  twine  with  his,  and  those  pearl-dropping  feet 
Delicate-stepping  in  the  moss  to  him. 
'  O  Hylas !   Hylas !  wake,  if  e'er  again 
Thou  would'st  see  Heracles.'    He  is  asleep ! — 
Quite,  quite  asleep!    Heeds  not  the  Naiad  forms 
Lovingly  dancing  in  his  windswept  hair, 
Pouring  their  flowers  about  him  with  low  songs 
Like  waters  purling  through  a  high-rocked  glen. 
Asleep  ?  And  yet — that  sigh  ?  Ah,  can  he  hear 
The  Naiads'  lullaby?   O  soft  and  slow — 

Dream,  O  dream, 

Through  the  sunbeam,  through  the  shower, 
Sleep  and  dream, — thou  darling  flower, 
Dream — dream. 
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With  the  limpid  heaven  above  thee, 
With  the  Naiad  throng  who  love  thee, 
In  the  cool  of  waters  round  thee, 
In  the  bonds  wherewith  they  bound  thee, 

Dream — dream. 

Prince  of  green  and  mossy  dell, 
Where  we  starry  Naiads  dwell, 
Down  in  the  slow-moving  well, 

Dream — dream — 

Where  the  sands  are  tumbling,  turning, 
Spreading,  sinking,  rising,  burning, 
From  the  bottom  of  this  well, 

Dream — dream. 
In  the  sunshine  as  we  go 
Where  the  runnels  babble  low, 
Prince  of  harvest,  prince  of  flowers, 
Child  of  springs,  and  dewy  bowers, 
In  the  dark  of  every  stream, 
In  the  glimmering  moonbeam 

Dream — dream. 
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And  he  slept !    So  the  Naiads  gathered  stems 
Of  clinging  flowers,  and  ivy  bands,  and  willow, 
And  their  green  tresses ;   wove  them  through  his  limbs 
Softly  and  firm,  singing  their  song  the  while; 
Took  from  his  hand  one  pitcher,  still  unused, 
And  sank  it  in  the  well,  with  merry  laugh 
That  almost  seemed  to  wake  him,  for  he  stirred, 
And  once  or  twice  called  '  Heracles,'  and  last — 
Half-weeping  in  his  dreams — '  Sweet  Heracles, 
Where  is  thy  Hylas  ?     Come  and  look  for  Hylas, 
Who  came  to  draw  cool  water  from  the  well.' 
And  at  the  silvery  voice  the  aspens  sobbed 
Over  the  water,  and  the  long  rocks  heard, 
And  bore  it  echoing  downward — 'Heracles, 
Where  is  thy  Hylas?    Come  and  look  for  Hylas,' 
Till  the  great  hero  started  up  in  fear 
And  cried  '  Who  called  ?   I  swear  some  voice  has  called' 
But  the  young  Nestor  smiled,  and  said  '  Thou  dreamest.' 
Howbeit  Heracles  was  sore  in  soul 
That  Hylas  came  not  back ;   and,  doubting  much, 
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Took  with  him  Polyphemus,  and  set  forth, 
Leaving  the  Greeks,  who  chafed  upon  his  fears, 
Arid  left  him,  having  watered  from  a  stream 
Close  in  concealment  nigh  the  Mysian  shore. 
But  many  days  looked  Polyphemus  there, 
And  many,  Heracles;  and  turned  away 
With  a  dead  sorrow  settled  on  their  hearts. 
For  ere  the  silvery  voice  was  at  the  shore, 
The  Naiads  laid  white  arms  on  Hylas,  bringing 
His  slumbering  form  to  the  still  shelving  side, 
And  some  above,  and  some  below,  lifted 
Him  over,  with  such  sad  smile  upon  his  lips, 
The  Naiads  wept:  and  lying  in  their  arms 
The  slow  unfathomed  waters  drew  him  down. 
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A  CRY. 

TWAS  on  a  morn  when  everything  was  cast 
With  that  still  loveliness  which  would  debar 
One  wicked  thought's  communion;  when  the  last 
Streaks  of  the  dawn  were  thinning,  and  one  star 
Just  lingered  o'er  the  cloudless  hills  afar; 
Wandering  in  the  woods,  I  heard  a  cry, 
1  Where  is  the  spirit — where  ?    Or  must  I  die  ? ' 

'  Where  is  the  spirit  ? '    O  my  heart  is  moved 

With  a  strange  thing:   I  seek,  and  cannot  find. 

I  love,  and  know  that  I  have  never  loved, 

I  think,  and  thought  is  vanished  from  my  mind: 

And  I  would  die ;  but,  dying  unrepined, 

I  should  but  seek  for  comfort  in  a  sea 

That,  drowning,  thunders  '  It  is  not  in  me.' 

'Where  is  the  spirit?'  O  ye  belted  lakes 
That  lie  like  crimson  hearts  amid  the  torn 
Body  of  all  this  world ;  whose  beauty  wakes 
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Unchanged,  yet  ever  changing,  with  the  morn ; 
And  at  whose  lips  kisses  the  loveliest  lawn 
That  man  e'er  trampled:   do  ye  throb  in  vain? 
Where  is  the  spirit  in  this  world  of  pain  ? ' 

'  Where  is  the  spirit  ? '    O  ye  dimly  seen 

Illimitable  mountains,  over  whom 

Broods  giant  Solitude :  ye  that  have  been, 

And  are,  when  I  go  down  into  the  tomb  : 

Whose  ceaseless  undulations  are  the  womb 

Of  everlasting  memory :  can  ye  tell 

Aught  of  this  earth  that  is  nor  heaven  nor  hell  ? ' 

I  answered,  wondering,  'It  little  skills, 

Thou  troubled  creature;   for  it  is  in  thee, 

And  lake,  and  mountain :  its  deep  beauty  fills 

The  azure  light  of  evening  memory. 

'Tis  not  of  Time :  'tis  of  Eternity ! 

Take  thou  the  answer,  thou  strange-voiced  elf.' 

I  laughed — and  suddenly  it  was  myself. 
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TO    SLEEP. 

BRING  thou,  iris-lidded  sleep, 

Music  to  mine  ears; 
Curtain  up  my  drooping  eyes, 

Kiss  away  my  tears. 
Did  a  mourner  ever  weep, 
And  thou  not  see,  O  lidded  sleep? 

Golden  tressed  sleep, 
Bring  me  songs  of  all  the  stars 
Climbing  up  their  frozen  dome; 
Bring  me  sounds  of  all  the  seas, 

And  a  love  from  every  foam. 
Was  there  passion  e'er  so  deep 
As  thine,  O  golden-tressed  sleep? 


Lay  a  rose  upon  my  head; 
Distil  fragrant  rain  around: 
All  thy  dreamy  beauty  shed, 
Virgin,  in  each  wound. 
Let  the  wondrous  darkness  seem 
To  me  as  thy  bosom-pillow, 
And  I'll  be  a  weeping  willow 
With  a  rose  in  my  tears  agleam. 
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HOAR  HAIRS. 

ONCE,  in  my  folly,  did  I  seek  to  know 

The  mind  of  Death :   I  thought — '  He  will  away 

With  me  in  childhood' — then  'in  youthful  play1; 

But  neither:    then  'in  manhood  I  must  go.' 

And  then  I  was  unready,  and  I  prayed. 

But  not  in  manhood — though  he  struck  me  sore, 

And  nigh  had  dragged  me  through  his  iron  door. 

And  then  I  knew,  and  I  was  unafraid. 

O  Death,  I  dreamed  thee  harsh,  and  dark  of  tread, 
And  trembled,  ere  my  morning  sun  had  shone, 
And  toiled  at  noon,  and  wept  all  woe-begone: 
But  now  thou  smilest  on  my  hoary  head, 
And  tak'st  my  hand,  and  I  am  comforted. 
Lay  it  in  thine,  O  Death;  and  lead  me  on. 
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EVENING  AND  NIGHT. 

BLUE  skies,  white  fleece,  and  a  mass  of  gold 

Low  in  the  west : 
Deepening  as  Phosphor  gathers  on  the  wold 

His  dewy  vest : 
Then  up  the  fleckless  dome 
Trembles  a  brilliant  moon, 

And  stars  attune 

Their  wheeling  songs  of  night:    o'er  quiet  home, 
O'er  shadowed  lane  and  furrowed  loam, 
On  the  lapwing  wheeling  with  ghostly  cry, 
On  crannies  dark  where  night-bats  fly, 
The  Queen  of  light  looks  down, 
And  casts  her  circled  crown 
On  earth  at  rest. 
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MNEMOSYNE. 

(FROM  'THE  TEMPLE  OF  FRIENDSHIP.') 
Original   Version. 

STILL  when  at  morn  his  pilgrim  words  return, 

Which  did  the  wings  of  love  anoint  with  oil ; 
Some  way  more  clearly  know  I  to  discern 

Those  beauties  which  no  earth  can  ever  soil. 
The  frosted  fingers  of  the  icicle 

Trace  not  so  fair  a  pattern  on  the  pane, 
As  those  bright  words  which,  indivisible, 

Trace  him  in  living  picture  on  my  brain : 
Living,  while  I  shall  live,  and  then  comes  death, 

And  takes  my  picture  from  me,  ere  I  go 
Where  pictures  use  no  more,  and  with  a  breath 

Falls  all  my  icicles  upon  the  snow; 
Inconstant  they,  yet  potent  to  present 
These  thoughts  which,  mused  upon,  are  never  spent. 
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THE  GREAT  DEAD. 

Here  was  thyself:   the  myriad-jewelled  sea, 
The  purple  sunsets  breaking  through  the  foam, 
The  long  deep  music  as  the  gods  went  home 
Among  their  precipices :   but  for  thee 
Gone  are  thy  Eros  and  thy  Niobe 
Mothering  her  frighted  children ;   gone  the  gleam 
Of  sandalled  feet,  and  gone  upon  a  dream 
Thy  Nymphs,  thy  Nereids,  thy  Melpomene ! 

O  Greece,  thy  beautiful,  O  Greece,  thy  strong, 

Thy  brave  defenders  sleep  beneath  the  sand, 

The  Time-embalmed  statue  of  a  land 

How  great,  how  noble,  with  how  sweet  a  song 

For  ever  and  for  ever  swept  along 

To  the  sweet  music  of  a  cunning  hand! 
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Dark  on  the  rocks,  and  dark  within  my  soul, 
And  darker  than  all  dark  the  night  seas  roll 
Heavily,  heavily! 

Stars  on  the  foam,  one  star  within  my  sky; 
It  may  be  light  will  come  before  I  die, 
And  I  shall  see  ! 

Ah,  the  night  moon  glows  down  upon  my  breath, 
And  the  seas  roll  till  there  is  no  more  death  ! 
Ah  me,  me  ! 
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